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Preiace 


The Qur’an, while being revealed, was a living event for 
those who heard it, It was a part of their lives; rather the fife 
itself, and not merely a book: One hardly needs a whole lot of 
external aids to understand one’s own life. However, the 
words that were alive were also being written down, becoming 
the Book. Some loss is inevitable in such a process — the text 
no morc remains as alive, as understandable, for all the 
subsequent hearers as for the first — yet there is no alternative 
to it. For without having been written down, the priceless 
treasure could not have been transferred from one generation 
to another. But a written text, over time, stands in need of 
more and more external aids to make itself clear. 11 was 
therefore natural and inevitable that various branches of 
knowledge centred around the Qur'an should have arisen to 
help in understanding it, 

[t was in the lifetime of the Prophet himself, blessings and 
peace be upon him, that the development of disciplines and 
branches of knowledge which were related to the under- 
standing of the Qur'an and considered necessary for this 
purpose — what we call the ‘uli al-qur'an — began, The need 
to understand what the various words and texts correctly and 
fully meant was present from the very beginning; thus the 
rudiments of exepesis (tafsir) and lexicon (muffaradat, 
shara'ib, lagha) were laid. Gradually the range of questions 
became wider and wider, What was revealed when and where? 
On what occasion and under what circumstances? Were 
variant readings permissible; and, if permissible, what were 
those? Which verses superseded which? How was the Qur'an 
arranged and how was it gathered? These are only some of the 
questions which were raised and answered. Around these 
answers developed the ‘ula al-qur'an. 

Writing books was the hallmark of Islamic culture; the 
‘ulin al-qur'an were no exception. Books on various aspects 
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began to be compiled in the very first century of Hijra: for 
example, the first books on tafsir are attributed to the 
Companions, Ubayy Ibn Ka‘b and ‘Abdullah Ibn “Abbas. and 
to Sa‘id Lbn Jubair (d. 93H); [qrama (d. 107H) wrote on the 
reasons and circumstances of revelation. By the end of the 
third century, a very large number of books appear to have 
been written, but none of them were comprehensive and all of 
them are not extant, The need of a systematic, com prehensive 
compilation must have been felt, The first such work is 
reported to have becn written by Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Khalf (d. 309H) in 27 volumes, known as al-hadi fi ‘uliim 
al-gur'an, but the first extant book is that of Burhanuddin 
“arkashi (d. 7941), al-burhan fi ‘ulin al-qur'an. This was 
followed by Jalaluddin Suyati’s (d. SILA) al-itgan fi ‘ulim 
al-qur'an, based mostly on Zarkashi’s al-hurhan. SUVUtI's al- 
uqan serves as a standard source book on the ‘ulin al-cur an. 

However, there was no book in English language on this 
subject. Brother Ahmad von Denffer has therefore rendered 
a great service by compiling the first English book, which 
fills a very serious and deeply-felt gap. An average English 
reader, especially a student, who has na access to an Arabic 
text like al-itgan, had nothing to help him in understanding 
the Qur'an, Ahmad’s book should now provide valuable 
assistance to him in his task. 

I belicve that one can still absorb the message of the Our’’n 
without any external aid, if one goes to it in an appropriate 
way. But to understand the meaning of all the verses withouta 
knowledge of the ‘vlien al-gur'an would be well nigh 
impossible. Hence the information provided by Ahmad von 
Dentter should prove indispensible to anyone who cannol 
reach the Arabic sources. It is precise, brief, yet quite 
comprehensive, 

fam happy that the Islamic Foundation is publishing sucha 
useful work. | pray to Allah subhanahw ta‘ala to accept our 
humble efforts and to grant us His merey and forgiveness. 


Dh al-Oa‘da 1403 Khurram Murad 
August 1983 Director General 
Leicester, U.K. 


In the Name of Allah, the Merciful, the Mercy-giving. 


Introduction 


The Qur’an contains the revelations of Allah, the Creator 
and Sustainer of the Universe, to mankind. It is the message 
from God to man and therefore of utmost importance to us. 
To properly crasp a message, one néeds first of all to under- 
stand its contents exactly, and for this purpose one must study 
the Qur’an deeply and in detail. In fact, some people do spend 
their whole lives studying the Qur'an, reading and reflecting 
upon it and, as they grow and develop, both physically and 
spiritually, they discover for themselves new meanings and 
implications, 

secondly, some special knowledge of the circumstances 
that surround the message is also necessary for fuller under- 
standing of its meaning and implications. Although some part 
of this special knowledge can be derived from the Qur'an 
itself, there remain other areas of knowledge that can only be 
discovered by wider study and research. 

Muslims have from earliest times, applicd themselves not 
only to the message from Allah — the Qur'an — but also to its 
setting and framework, and the preoccupation with these 
ulimately developed into the ‘sciences’ of or ‘knowledge’ 
about the Qur'an, known as *‘wlien al-qur'an’, 

The proper approach to the Qur'an, in my humble view, 
can be described in three stages. You must: 


first, recerve the message of the Qur’an, by hearing or reading 
it; 

second, understand the message of the Qur'an by reflecting 
upon it and studying its meanings; 

third, apply the message of the Qur’an by ordering your 
personal lite as well as the life of society according to its 
message. 


The branch of knowledge, called ‘wiim al-qur'an may be 
used as.a means for the accomplishment of the second stage, 
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understanding the message of the Qur'an, by understanding 
its setting and circumstances, 

According to a general definition, ‘uldm al-qur'dn' denotes 
studies concerned with the book of revelations sent down 
upon the last Prophet Muhammad,’ namely: 


— Its revelation. 

— Its collection. 

— Its order and arrangement. 

— Its writing down. 

— Information about the reasons and occasionsofrevelation. 
— About what was revealed in Makka and what in Madina. 
— About the abrogating and abrogated verses, 

— About the ‘clear’ and the ‘unclear’ verses. 


The term also covers Qur’an-related studies. such as: 


— The explanation of verses and passages by the Prophet 
himselt, his Companions, their followers and the later 
exegetes of the Qur'an. 

— The methods of explanation. 


— The scholars of exegesis and their books. 


The aim of this book — as all ‘ulaim al-qur'an — is to help 
towards a better understanding of the Qur'anic message by 
providing information on its setting, framework and circum- 
stances. [To a great extent it is a descriptive account of the 
traditional subject of ‘uli al-qur'an, Some branches of 
‘uddirn al-qur'dn, such as the divisions of the text, style, literary 
form ete., have only been touched upon briefly, while others 
that seemed more important have been dealt with in more 
detail. In particular such topics related to the understanding of 
the text (ashbab al-nuzil. al-nasikh wa al-mansakh, etc.) have 
been treated more extensively while others, such as the ‘seven 


1 Sabin, Muhammad ‘Al: al-tibydan 7 wit al-qur'aén, Beirut, [9 70), p10 

2 The customary blessings on the Prophet [Allah's blessings and peace be upan 
him) each time his name ts mentioned will not be repeated in the text, but the reader 
is kirtdily requested to observe this Muslim tradition. 
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ahraf or the ‘Uthmanic writing’, which are of benefit only to 
readers with a good knowledge of classical Arabic, have been 
introduced, but not elaborated upon. 

I have restricted myself to presenting the generally-accepted 
views on the tssues and, where no consensus exists, have 
referred to the most important of the divergent opinions. 
Although I do have my own views on some questions, my 
basic aim in this ‘Introduction’ is generally to mform the 
reader about the subject, and not to guide him — overtly or 
covertly — towards my own conclusions. 

There are a number of matters related to the study of the 
Qur'an to which | have drawn special attention since this 
‘Introduction’ to the ‘wlim al-gurdn is aimed at a spécial 
readership, namely, young educated Mushims with little or no 
access to the original sources on the subject. [ have therefore 
included several topics, of special relevance for thal reader- 
ship, such as: 


— Orientalists and the Qur'an. 

— ‘Translations of the Qur’an. 

— Modern interpretation of the Qur'an. 
— Language of the Quran. 

— Reading and recitation of the Qur’an. 


Again, particularly for the benefit of these readers, | have 
often quoted typical examples to Ulustrate the various points 
discussed and make them more easily comprehensible. 

Finally, to assist readers not familiar with Arabic, | have 
supplied references to English translations, where available 
(such as translation of Aadith books, etc.), However, on certam 
topics (e.g. asbab al-nuzil or al-nasikh wa al-mansakh) there 
is no literature available as yet in English and references had 
to be restricted to Arabic sources only. 

I have also attempted to note in the bibliography at least 
one or two books in English for cach section, from which 
more insight may be gained on the topic discussed. 

May this volume (to the hest of my knowledge, the first of 
its kind in a European language) fulfil its purpose and assist 
you to grasp fully the message of the Qur'an and to apply itin 
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your life, and may Allah accept this humble effort and forgive 
Its shortcomings, 


Leicester 


Ramadan 1981/1401 


Ahmad von Denffer 
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(HAPTER 1 
The Our’dn and Revelation 


REVELATION AND SCRIPTURE BEFORE 
THE QUR'AN 


God's Communication with Man 


God communicated with man, This is the key concept of 
revelation upon which all religious belic{—1f more than a mere 
philosophical attempt to explain man’s relationship with the 
greal ‘unknown’, the ‘wholly other’ — is founded. There 1s no 
rehimous behel, however remote it may be in time or concept 
from the clear teachings of Islam, which can do without or has 
attempted to do without God's communication with man. 


Man denies God 


God's communication with man has always accompanied 
him, from the earliest period of his appearance on this planet, 
and throughout the ages until today. Men have often denied 
the communication from God or attributed it to something 
other than its true source and origin. More recently some have 
begun to deny God altogether, or to explain away man’s 
preoccupation with God and the communication from Him as 
a preoccupation with delusion and fantasy. Yet even such 
people do not doubt that the preoccupation of man with 
God's communication ts as old as man himselt. Their reasoning 
is, they claim, based on material evidence. Following this line 
of thought they feel that they should deny God's existence, 
but are at the same lime compelled to concede the point— for 
material evidence 1s abundant — thal man has ever been pre- 
occupied with thinking about God and the concept of God's 
communication with man. 


Il 
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(Empiricism and Reality |... morta 


Their general approach — to emphasise material evidence — 
ithe search for reality and truth, is surely commendable, Not 


only empiricist philosophy but also commonsense tell us that 
one should accept as real and existent what can be grasped 
empirically, that is, by -direét experi¢tice, by seeing, hearing, 
touchmp and so on..While there may be in other systems of 
thought, other criteria for the evaluation of reality, at present 
it is a materialistic philosophy that rules the day, and theugh 
many people (especially the ‘religious’ type) are saddened by 
this and wish back the ‘old days of idealism and rule of the 
creed’, I personally think that we have to aceept the present 
state of affairs — not as ideal and unchangeable, but as our 
point of departure — and moreover that doing so is of some 
advantage lo us, 


Creation is Material Evidence for God 


Many now accept empiricism as their guiding principles and 
Goad gives ample evidence, material evidenee, capable of 
verification by all empiricists, for His being and existence. The 
wide earth, the whole universe of creation, are evidence, 
material evidence, for God, No empiricist would deny that 
the earth and the universe do exist. [tis only that he does not 
ilways perceive them as ‘creation’, for then he would have to 
urgue from the maternal evidence that he has te a mighty and 
puissant cause, to reason and purpose behind it. Such an 

-drgument would by no means be in contradiction with his 
‘ empiricist, rational and scientifie line of thought, rather in 
“perfect agreement with it. 


Man's Pride 


Ido not wish to discuss here in any detail why then, despite 
this, man denies God and disregards His communication with 
man. Suffice to say that the cause must be seen in man’s 
self-perception, his arrogance and false pride. Having dis- 
covered that he and his kind constitute the peak of ‘creation’, 
he thinks himself autonomous, self-dependent, absolutely 
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free and fully equipped to be master of the universe. Somehow, 
this self-perception too has been with man from his early days. 
He has always thought himself better than anything else.’ 


(suidance for Man 


Muslims, referring to the Holy Qur'an, also conclude that 
from the beginning of his life on earth, man has received 
communication from God, to guide him and protect him from 
such self-perception and deceit: 


‘We said: Get ye down all from here; and if, as is sure, 
there comes to you guidance from Me, whosoever follows 
My guidance on them shall be no tear, nor shall they 
grieve’ (2: 38).° 


This message and promise has been communicated by God 
to all mankind, all children of Adam, as the Qur'an explains: 


‘O ye children of Adam! Whenever there come to you 
apostles from amongst you, rehearsing My signs unto 
you— those who are rightcous and mend (their lives) —on 
them shall be no fear nor shall they grieve’ (7:35). 


The Messengers 


The guidance from Good comes through the apostles or 





1 The question of Few evil came into the world has preaccupred many sincere 
seekers after lhe truth. The answer which the Qur'an gives 1 simple yed convincing if 
seen against all the evidence of histancal and contemporary humun civilisation, AL 
the root of all evil in this world is disobedience to God, resulting from the belvef thal 
one is superior to another, From this belief stems oppression of man by man, 
discrimination, crime and all other evils-that role the day. The test lies in obedbence 
to God, forseen against God, the “wholly other’, all creation is indeed on the other 
side and equal. In Sure af-e'raf (7) it is related that God asked all angels to bow 
before Adam, the first man, The angels obeyed, and observed God's will, except 
[blis. When asked why he opposed God's wall, he replied: “and Atari etini’ — | 
(tblis) am better than him (Adam), you created me from fire and created him from 
clay’ (7: 12). This then is the heginning of all evil, for itis [bits who after this makes it 
his mission to incite men alsa to act against Cood's will, 

2 [shall use the followine two English translations of the Holy Qur'an: A. Yusut 
Ali, (AL, Abdullah Yusuf: tte Gionows Gurdes Tec Transition oad Comimendiary, 
Leicester, 1978) and M. Pickithall (Pickthall, Mohammad Marmaduke: The Meaning 
of the Cilotious Koran, New Work, 1963). 
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Messengers, and they bring with them the scripture from God: 


"We sent before time our apostles with clear signs and 
| sent down with them the book and the balance (of right 

and wrong) that men may stand forth in justice..." 
' (37525). 


The basic message of all prophets from God, and hence of 
all scriptures they brought, is one and the same message from 
God to man: a 

_ “And verily We have raised in every nation a messenger, 

(proclaiming): Serve Allah and shun false POU§ . i 


a 


a The Names of the Prophets and their Number 


af 


X 

The Qur'an mentions the following prophets by name: 
Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ishaq. Lit, Ya'gqub, Visul, 
Musa, Haran, Dawid, Sulaiman, Ilyas, Alyas‘a, Vinus, 
Ayyub, Zakariya, Yahya, ‘Isa, Idris, Hod, Ohul Kifl, Shu‘aib, 
Salih, Lugman, Dhul Qarnain, ‘Uzair, Muhammad. 

This does not mean, however, that only these have been 
God's prophets. Indeed the Qur'an is very clear that the 
number of prophets is much larger and that to each communit y 
from among mankind God has sent His messenger: 


‘We did aforetime send apostles before thee: of them 
there are some whose story We have related to thee and 
some whose story We have not related to thee, , 


—{40: 78), 


“To every people (was sent) an apostle. 7 (10:47), 


The Names of the Scriptures and their Number 


Just as there have been numerous prophets so there were 
numerous written records of their messages, The Qur'an men- 
tions the following revelations in particular, which are some- 
times called sheets or leaves ({uhuf) and sometimes book or 
scripture (Aitaby: — —— 


— I4 
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| 
The; ‘sheets of Ibrahim and Musa. ¥ 
a 
alt 


The'T ‘Torah (taurar) of Musa. =", 3 
The! Psalms (z (zabur) of Daw Dawid, rn 


_The he Gaspe] (injil) of ‘Isa. sa. gh, 


"~The ¢ Our'ad of Mu Muhammad, sf 


——__| 


_—— si 
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The Contents of the Former Scriptures 


All the teachings contained in the former Scriptures that 


were meant to be of lasting value and importance are included 
in the Quran. The Qur'an also gives some specific accounts, 
although selective, of whal the pre-Qur’anic scriptures con- 
tained and it is worthwhile to look bnefly at this material: 


A reference to the ‘sheets’ (sufuy) of [brahim and Musa: 


‘But those will prosper who purify themselves, and 
glorify the name of their guardian Lord. and (litt their 
hearts) in prayer. Nay, behold, ye prefer the life of this 
world; but the Hereafter is better and more enduring’ 
(87: 14-17)" 


A reference to the Torah (faurat) of Musa: 


‘Tt was We who revealed the law (to Moses): therein was 
guidance and light... 

We ordained therein for them: life for life, eye for eve, 
nose for nose, ear for ear, tooth for tooth and wounds 
equal for equal, but if anyone remits the retaliation by 
way of charity it is an act of atonement for himself and it 
any fail to judge by (the ight of) what God has revealed 
they are (no better than) wrongdoers’ (5: 47-8). 


A reference to the Psalms (zabar) of Dawud: 


3 Somesay thatthe whole of Sara 47 is a reference to this tirst book of revelation, 


‘And verily We have written in the Psalms, after the 


but others hold that only the few verses quoted here are actually meant. See 
muckhtoser taste fon Karkir, Beirut, 1402/1981, Wal. 3. p.634. Another reference to 
the suehuet of Misa and Ibrahim ts in dere 54: 36 i. 
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Reminder: My righteous slaves will inherit the earth’ 
(27: 105). 


A reference to the Gospel (injil) of ‘Tsa: 


‘Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. And those with 
him are hard against the disbelievers and merciful among 
themselves. Thou (O Muhammad) seest them bowing 
and falling prostrate (in worship) seeking bounty from 
Allah and (His) acceptance, The mark of them is on their 
foreheads from the traces of prostration, Such is their 
likeness in the Torah and their likeness in the Gospel - 
like as sown corn that sendeth forth its shoot and 
strengtheneth it and riseth firm upon its stalk, delighting 
the sowers — that He may enrage the disbelievers with 
(the sight of) them. Allah has promised, unto such of 
them as believe and do good works, forgiveness and 
immense reward’ (48: 29), 


The pre-Qur'anic scriptures, besides carrying the same basic 
message about Allah, the Master of the worlds, and man, His 
creation, also brought specific instructions addressed directly 
to particular communities of people at given points of time in 
history and im particular circumstances, such as the Jewish or 
Christian communities. Revelation before the Qur'an, and 
hence scriptures before it, were in many of their details 
situation-onented in nature and therefore confined to their 
particular frameworks. This also explains the continuity of 
revelation. With changing circumstances and tn different situ- 
ations new guidance from Allah was required. As long as the 
revelation and scripture were not completely universal in 
nature, revelation would not reach its finality. 


The Final Revelation 


Muhammad was the last messenger from Allah to mankind, 
and he brought the final revelation from God to man. There- 
fore the scripture containing this revelation is the last of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The basic message of the Holy Qur'an is the same as the 
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basic message of the previous revelations and books, and the 
directives and instructions, by which it provides guidance for 
man are of a universal nature. They apply for all times to come 
and in all situations. This revelation corresponds to man’s 
position on earth and in history. Man has reached, in his 
development, the stage when universal principles need to be 
applied to safeguard his purposeful existence. 


THE OUR’AN. HADITH AND HADITH OUDSI 


“The Qur'an 
The Qur'an can be defined as follows: 


|— The speech of Allah, 
| sent down upon the last Prophet Muhammad, 
through the Angel Gabriel, 
in its precise meaning and precise wording, 
transmitted to us by numerous persons (fawarur), 
both verbally and tn writing. 
— Inimitable and unique, 
~~ protected by God from corruption. 


The word Qur’an 
The Ar abic word | “qur'a an’ is derived fror 


which has various | meanings, such as to read,* to recite,” etc. = 
Our'an is a verbal noun and hence means the ‘reading’ or 
‘recitation’. As used in the Qur'an itself, the word refers to the 
révelation. from Allah in the broad sense* and is not always 
restricted to the written forni i the Shape of a ‘book? as we 
have itbeforeustoday, = 


= However, it means revelation | to Muhammad only, while 
Ys elation to othér prophets has been referred to by different 
a1 












mes (€.2  faurat, . infil, _ Kitab, etc.) 


i 





40 Agra 17:95, 
6 Sara 75: 18217: 46 
6 Sara 17: 82, 


Other Names of the Qur'an 


The revelation from Allah to the Prophet Muhammad is 
referred to —in the Qur'an itself — by the name gur'an (reci- 
tation) as well as by other names, such as ¢. 4. 


—  furgan (criterion, see 25: 1). 
— tanzil (sent down, see 26; 192). 
— dhikr (reminder, see 15:9), 
— kitab ( scripture, see 21: 10), 


Other references to the Qur'an are by such words as niir 
(light), Audan (guidance), radia (merey), majid (glorious), 
mubarak (blessing), bashir (announcer), nadhir (Warneryyete, 

All these names reflect one of the various aspects of the 
revealed word of Allah. 


The Meaning of Hadith’ 


The word fadith means news, report or narration. It is in 
this gencral sense that the word is used in the Our’an.* 
Technically, the word Aadith, (pl. ahadith) means in partic 
ular the reports (verbal and written) about the suanna of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Hadith téports about the Prophet 
Muhammad are of the following kinds: 
— What he said (gauf).... 
— What he did (ff), 


— What he silentl y) approved (igrar) in others’ actions, 


= m= Se 


There are also reports about him, i,c. about what he was 
like (sifa). a 
The difference between the Qur'an and Hadith. 

There 1s agreement among most Muslim scholars that the 


’ Bor detaile-on fadith see: AGM. Muhammad Mustafa: Studies tn Hedi 


Methadalogy and Literature, Indianapolis, [979 
Rh o@.e. Seer 12: 10 
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contents of the summa are also from Allah. Hence they have 
described it as also being the result of some form of inspir- 
ation.” The contents of the suwana@ are however expressed 
through the Prophet’s own words or acuions, while in the case 
of the Qur'an the Angel Gabriel brought the exact wording 
and contents to the Prophet, who received this a5 revelation 
and then announced it, in the very same manner that he 
received it. 

The difference between these two forms has been illustrated 
by Suyuti (following Juwaint) in the following manner: 


"The revealed speech of Allah is of two kinds: As to the 






first kind, Allah says to Gabriel: Tell the Prophet to 

scnt you that ‘tells him to do this and this, 

and He ordered him something. So Gabriel understood 
what His Lord had told him. Then he descended with 

this to the Prophet and told him what His Lord had told 

him, but the expression is not this (same) expression, 

We just as a king says to someone upon whom he rehes: Tell 
)_ so-and-so: The king says to you: strive in his service and 






; Ya gather your army for fighting .. . and when the messenger 
YL * 


(goes and) says: The king tells you: do not fail in my 


‘| service, and do not let the army break up, and call for 


7 fighting, etc., then he has net lied nor shortened (the 


f message)... 


‘And as to the other kind, Allah says to Gabriel: Read to 
f the: e Proj Prophet thi this s (piece of) WILLIE, 2 and ( Gabnel descended 


7 with itfrom Allah without altering itt the least, ; Justas as (il) 


the king writes a written (instruction) and hands it over 
to his trustworthy (servant) and says (to him): Read It to 
so-and-so. Suyiiti said: The Qur'an belongs to the second 
kind, and the first kind 1s the sunna, and from this derives 
the reporting of the summa according to the meaning 
unlike the Qur'an.” 


9 For details see Aidb af-risdla, by Imam al-Shafi'l, Cairo, n.d.. especially pp 
28-9_In English: Khadduri Majid, fstarnic Jurispredence. Shafi'i's Risala, Baltimore, 
196], chapter 5, especially pp. 121-2, 

10) Sahni, whyae, p52. 
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It is generally accepted that the difference between Qur'an 
and swind ts as follows: 


The afadith from or about the Prophet Muhammad are: 


— The words or actions of a human being, and not the 
speech of God as the Qur’dn is. 


— Not necessarily reported in their precise wording, 4s the 
Qur'an is. 

— Not necessarily transmitted by tawatur, except in some 
instances, 

— Not protected against corruption by Allah, as the Qur'an 
1S. 


Hadith Qudst" 


Quast means holy, or pure. There are some reporis from 
the Prophet Muhammad where he relates to the people what 
God has said (says) or did (does), but this neconatieissot 
part ofthe Quran. Suctra report is called hadith qudsi, e. 


Aba Huraira re ported that Allah’s messengt ger said: 


Allah, Mighty and Exalted is He, said: If my servant 
likes to meet me, I like to meet him, and if he dislikes to 
meet me, I dishke to meet him," 


While the common factor between ftadith guest and the 
Qur'an is that both « contain words from Allah which have been 


revealed to Muhammad. the main points of difference between 


Cur arranied hadith quasi y are as follows: 7 | 


— In the ( Qur': an the | precise wording is from Allah, while in 
the fradith qudsi the wording is given by the Prophet 
| Muhammad. 


—), The Qur'an has been brought to Muhammad only by the 
\\Angel Gabriel, while hadith qudst may also have been 
inspired otherwise, such as ¢.@. ina dream. 


H For an introduction 1 the subject and select simple texts, see e.g, Lbruhim, 


Izzuddin and Dents Johnson-Davies: Forty Madith Chuadtat, Beirut, ESagnsicei ere 
12 find, , Nov. St), 
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— The Qur'an is inimitable and unique, but not so the 
feaedlith quest, 

— The Qur'an is protected by Allah, but not sa the Aadith 
quads, 

— The Qur'an has been transmitted by numerous persons, 
(tawatur) but the Aadith and fadith qudst often only by a 
few or even one individual. There are hadith quedsi which 
are sahih, but also others asan, or even dg'if, while 
there is no doubt at all about any dya from the Qur’an. 

ie 
iG Another point is that a fadith qudst cannot be recited in 
. / prayer, 


Distinctive Features of the Qur'an 


| The most important distinction between the Qur'an and all 
||} other words or writings therefore is that the Our’an is the 
|) speech from Allah, revealed in its precise meaning and wording 
\through the Angel Gabriel, transmitted by many, inimitable, 
unique and protected by Allah Himself against any corruption. 


REVELATION AND HOW IT CAME TO 
THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD 


God guides His Creation 


Allah the Creator has not only brought about the creation, 
but continues to sustain and direct il, in the way that He has 
created us and all that is around us. He has provided many 
forms of guidance, indeed, a system of guiding principles, of 
which the laws of ‘nature’ are a part. 

But Allah has also granted a special form of guidance tor 
mankind from the outset of its occupancy of the earth. He 
promised to Adam and his descendants: “Get ye down all from 
here: and if, as is sure, there comes to you guidance from Me, 
whosoever follows guidance, on them shall be no fear, nor 
21 
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shall they grieve’ (2:38)." This guidance comes through the 
prophets, whom Allah continuously sent to mankind, until 
the last messenger, Muhammad received His final guidance. 


— gas 


Guidance through Revelation —————— ™, 


We calla man to whom God in his own way communicates 
His guidance, a prophet or messenger (nabi, rasil). Prophets. 
Teceive the-word of God-through-revélation and then com- 
municate it to their fellow human beings: 


“We have sent thee inspiration, as we sentitto Noah and 
the messengers after him: we sent (inspiration'to Abra- 
ham, Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the tribes, to Jesus, Job, 
Jonah, Harun and Solomon, and to David we gave the 
Psalms, Of some apostles, we have already told the 
story, of others we have not— and to Moses God spoke 
direct — apostles who gave good news as well as wa ring, 
that mankind after (the coming) of the apostles should 
have no plea against God: for God is exalted in power 
and ways’ (4: 163-5). 


The two words ttalicised in the-above translalion are both 
derived from the Arabic root ‘wah’. i 
Ni ! 


The Meaning of Wahi. 


The word wahd, from which ‘waht (revelation). is derived, 
occurs ih a number of shades of meaning in the Qur'an, each 
of them indicating the main underlying idea of Inspiration 
directing or guiding.someone..In each example below, the 
italicised words in the translation are forms of the root word 
waha in the original text of the Qur’an: 


— Guidance in natural intuition: 
‘sO we sent this inspiration to the mother of Moses. . .’ 
(28: 7). 

— Guidance in naturalinstinct: 














[3 The word here used for auidance is! Awelar, 


Ze 
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‘and thy Lord taughi the bee to build its cells in hills, on 

trees and in (man’s) habitations’ (16: 68). 
— Guidance by signs: _ 

‘So Zakaria came out to his people from his chamber: he 
told them by signs to celebrate God's praises in the morn- 
ing and in the evening’ (19: 11). 

— Guidance from evil: 

‘Likewise did we make for every messenger an enemy — 
evil ones among men and jinns, inspiring each other with 
flowery discourses by way of deception. . .” (6: 112). 

— Guidance from God:- 

‘Remember thy Lord inspired the angels (with the 

message)..." (8: 12). 


Means of Revelation 


Wehr inthe sense of ‘revelation’ is guidance from God for 
His creation, brought by the Prophets, who receivedthe word _ 
from God throuphr¢ one of the means s mentioned | in the follow- 


7 ing Our‘anic’ verse” : ~ 
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“tis not fitting for a man that Ged should speak to him 
except by inspiration, or from behind a veil, or by sending 
of a messenger to reveal with God's permission what 
God wills: for He is Most High, Most Wise’ (42: 51). 


Means of revelation are: 
_— Inspiration, €.g. in a dream (see 37: 102, where it is 
t | related that [brahim receives guidance in a vision, while 
¥ asleep, to sacrifice his son). 
| — Speech hidden away (see 27:8, where it is related that 
\ God spoke to Musa from the fire). 
| — Words (speech) sent through a special messenger from 
God (see 2:97, where it is related that God sent the 
Angel Gabriel as the messenger to Muhammad to reveal 
His message). 


The Qur'an revealed to Muhammad 


Prophet Mubammad, the last of God's messengers, received 
the revelation of the Qur’in through a special messenger sent 
by God for this purpose; the Angel Gabriel, who recited to 
him God's words exactly. 


The Descent of the Qur'an 


According to Suyati on the basis of three reports from 
“Abdullah Ibn ‘Abbas, in Hakim, Baihagi and Nasal, the 
Ouran descended in two stages: 


4+ From the lew almah faz, the ‘well-preserved tablet’, to 
the lowest of the heavens-(baitalizza) of the world, all 

_, together, in the laila al-gadr. 
a From the heavens to earth in stages throughout. the 
' twenty-three years of Muhammad’s prophethaod, and 
first in the fata al-gadr of Ramadan, through the Ange! 
Gabriel. mas a 


This second descent fram the heaven to the heart of the 
Prophet is referred to in Sara sii (17) and Sara al-furgan. 
(25). Se af geen ——— “ yr 
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BEGINNING OF THE REVELATION 


The daNisrrtia, oo the Quran began in the fatla al-qadr of 
Ramadan (the 7th night or one of the odd nights after the 
21st) after the Prophet Muhammad had passed the fortieth 
year of his life (that is around the year 610), during his 
seclusion in the cave of Hira’ on a mountain near Makka. 

















[4 a@ligée ff alin abeur'in, Beirut, 1974. Val. I. pp. oo 
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Bukharr's” Account 


This 1s the account, as reported in the Sahih of Bukhan: 


ooh, 


Narrated Aisha the mother of the faithful believers: The 
commencement of the divine inspiration to Allah’s 
apostle was in the form of good dreams which came like 
bright daylight (i.c. true) and then the love of seclusion 
was bestowed upon him. 

He used to go in seclusion in the Cave of Hira’, where 
he used to worship (Allah alone) continuously for many 
days before his desire to see his family. He used to take 
with him food for the stay and then come back to (his 
wife) Khadija to take his food likewise again, till sud- 
denly the truth descended upon him while he was in the 
, Cave of Ara’. 


s h hy \t The angel came to him and asked him to read. The 
r 


Te 
i 


ophet rephed ‘I do not know how to read’, 
The Prophet added, “The angel caught me (forcibly) 


and pressed me so hard that [could not bear it any more. 


He then released me and again asked me to read and | 
rephed, “I do not know how to read", Thereupon he 
caught me again and pressed me a second time till l could 
not bear it any more. He then released me and again 
asked me to read, but again I replied, “T do not know 
how to read” (or what shall T read?). Thereupon he 
caught me for the third time and pressed me, and then 
released me and said: ‘Read, in the name of Your Lord, 
who created, created man from a clot. Read! And Your 
Lord is the most bountiful’. 


“he, 


The narration gocs-on-te-tell-us that the his dead Went back 


lo his wife Khadija and recounted to her his d 


dful experi- 


ence. She comforted him and both of them consulted Waraqa, 
Khadija’s relative and a learned Christian, about-it-Waraga 


15 


English translations of adi are, unless otherwise indicated, from Khan. 


Muhammad Muhsin: The Transtasion of rhe Meanings af Sahih al- Bukhari, 9 vols., 
Istanbul, 1978 (abbr. as Bukhari) and Siddiqui, Abdul Hamid: Sahih Muestine, 4 
wHS,, Lahore, 1978 (abbr. as Muslim). 
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told Muhammad that he had encountered the one ‘whom 
Allah had sent to Moses’ and that he would be driven out by 
his people. 


How Revelation came 


Narrated Aisha, the mother of the faithful believers: 
Al-Harith bin Hisham asked Allah’s apostle: *O Allah's 
apostle! How is the divine inspiration revealed to you?’ 
Allah’s s apostle replied, ‘Sometimes it 1s “revealed” like 
the ringing of a bell, this form of inspiration is the hardest 
of all and then this state passes off after 1 have grasped 
what is inspired. Sometimes the Angel comes in the form 
of aman and talks to me and I grasp whatever he says’, "" 


The First Revelation” 


The first revelation that the Prophet Muhammad received 
is in the first verses from Sara al salag (96: 1-3, according to 
others 1-5): a — <i 


“Read in the name of your Lord, who created, created 
man from aclot. Read! And your Lord is most bountiful. 
(He who taught) the use of the pen taught man which he 
knew not.’ 


The remainder of Sara 96. which now has 19 aval, was 
revealed on some later occasion. 


The Pause (farra) 
Alter the first message thus received, revelation ceased for 
a certaim period (called fatra) and then resumed: 


Narrated Jabir bin Abdullah Al Ansari while talking 
about the period of pause in revelation reporting the 
speech of the Prophet, “While I was walking, all of a 


17 Bukhari, I, No. 2, 
IR See Suyon, vgn, 1, pp, 23-4: 
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As, 
a ) sudden | heard a voice from the heaven. | looked up and 
id A saw the same angel who had visited me at the Cave of 
AP | Hira sitting on a chair between the sky and the earth, I 
| got afraid of him and came back home and said “Wrap 
V he | me (in blankets)” and then Allah revealed the following 
EA “ a holy verses (of the Qur'an): O you covered in your cloak, 
\F 4 arise and warn (the people against Allah's eS) 
& _up to “and all pollution shun”. 


x 


‘ hal 


4 Alter this revelation came strongly and regularly.” 


a 


rye 
C ‘ The Second Revelation 


. at The second portion of the Our’an revealed to the Prophet 
3 “tuhamrhad was the beginning of Sure al-mtuddaththir (74: 1- 
1 fs ). It now consists of 56 verses, the rest revealed later, and 
bye begins as follows: *O you, covered in your cloak, arise and 
<= ima thy Lord magnily, thy raiment purify, pollution 
< shun 


si 


a 
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Other Karly Revelations 


Many hold that Sura ual ital (73)_ was—the-t1ext 
revelation. ss 
According to others, Sura sal-fatiha ( (1) was the third Sura 
to be revealed.” 2 
Among other early revelations, which the Prophet declared 
in Makka, are, according to some reports, Sara 1147 Sara 81--~ 
Sara 87, Sdra 92, Sara 89, etc. Then revelation continued, 
‘mentioning Paradise and Hell, and until mankind turned to 
Islam, then came revelation about halal and haram. . 2? 
-Revélation came:to the Prophet throughout his lifetime, 
both in Makka and Madina, ic. over a period of approximately. 
“4 years,_until shortly before his death i in the 2 year 10. after! 
Elijra (632), | : 


— i” 





vs 


19 Bukhari, 1, end of No: 3, SS = 
20 Suyati, gan, 0, p24, g ac 
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The Last Revelation 


| Many Muslim scholars agree that the last revelation was 
Sara 2, verse 281: 


‘And fear the dav when ye shall be brought back to God. 
Then shall every soul be paid what it earned and none 
shall be dealt with unjustly.’ 


Some also say that it was 2: 282 or 2: 278, 

It has also been suggested that all three verses were revealed 
on one occasion. The Prophet died nine nights after the last 
revelation. Y 

Others hold that Sara 5:4 was the last tobe revealed: _ s 


“This day I have perfected your religion for you, com- 
— pleted my favour upon vou and have chosen for you 
Islam as your religion,’ 


The opinion that this verse was the last revelation is not 
sound according to many scholars, since 11 was revealed during 
the last pilgrimage of the Prophet. ‘This information is based 
upon a Aadirh from ‘Umar. Suyutt explains concerning the 
verse In Sura 5 that after it nothing concerning ahtkam and 
halal and fAaram was revealed, and in this sense it is the 
‘completion’ of religion, However, revelation reminding man 
of the coming day of judgement continued and the last such 
revelation is the above verse.” 


Reasons why the Qur'an was sent down in Stages 

The Qur’an was revealed in stages over a period of 23 years, 
and not as a complete book in one single act of revelation. 
There are a number of reasons for this; most important are the 
following: 


>}, To strengthen the heart of the Prophet by addressing him 


# ] sr | 1 
\ | continuously and whenever the need for guidance arose. 





Kamal, Ahmad “Adil: ‘ulin af-ger'ae, Cairo, 1974, p18, 
Sabuni, Wh yar, po. 1 R-9, 
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Out of consideration for the Prophet since revelation was 
a very difficult experience for him. 


2—To gradually implement the laws of God. 
Jo make understanding, application and memorisation 


\_}“of the revelation easier for the believers. 
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CHAPTER 2 


‘Transmission of the Qur’anic 
Revelation 


The revelation contained in the Qur'an has been transmitted 
to us by numerous persons in two ways: orally and in written 
form. 


MEMORISATION AND ORAL TRANSMISSION 


Memorisation by the Prophet 


Oral transmission of the revelation was based on Aifz or 
memorisation and the Prophet Muhammad himself was the 
first tocommit a revelation tomem ory after the Angel Gabriel 
had | brought Ht te-him: 


‘Move not thy tongue concerning the (Qur'an) to make 


haste therewith. It is for Us to collect it and promulgate_ bh 


it; but when [We\have prom gate? it, Looy thou its 
recital’ (75: 16- 19): rey eae Wal 


... an apostle from God, reheariinn scriptures, kept 
pure and holy...” (98; 2). 
Memorisation by the Companions 


The Prophet then declared the revelation and Pima ge his 
C a sepia to memorise it. The case of J a5‘ 





that even in tl een ea a hie of the ur-aaitt or mati of 
the revelation from memory was practised by the Companions: 


4] 


‘a . the first man to speak the Our’an loudly in Makka 
i = > a the apostle was ‘Abdullah—bin Masud. The 
“a Prophet’s Companions came together and mentioned 

‘ that the Quraish had never heard the Qur'an distinctly 
-~ _ réad to them... When (Ibn Mas‘ud) arrived at the 
: a <-¢ ~~ maqam, he read “in the name of Grod the C ompassionate 
$ § “othe Merciful”, raising his voice as he did so, *"The Com- 

ar ~— passionate who taught the Qur'an...” (55:1). . . They 
=.” gotup and began to hit him in the face; but he continued 
~ to read so far as God willed that he should read. . .”' 


: ¥; It is also reported that Abu Bakr used to recite the Our’an 
“publicly in front of his house in Makka.” 


The Prophet encourages Memorisation 


There ure numerous afadith, eiving account of vanous 
efforts made and measures taken by the Prophet to ensure 
that the revelation was preserved in the memory of his Com- 
panions. The following 1s perhaps the most clear: 


‘Narrated “Uthman bin ‘Affan: The Prophet said: “The 
most superor among you (Muslims) are those who learn 
the Qur'an and teach 1." 


| Itisalso well known that the recital of the Qur'an during the 
daily prayers is required and hence many Companions heard 
repeatedly passages from the revelation, memorised them 
and used them in prayer, 
_ The Prophet also listened to the recitation of the Qur'an by 
the Companions. 


Narrated ‘Abdullah (b. Mas*ud): ‘Allah's Apostle said to 
me; “Recite (of the Qur'an) for me”. T said: “Shall I 
recite it to you although it had been revealed to you?!” 
He said: “IL like to hear {the Qur'an) from others”. So 1 


| Guillaume, Eo: The Life af Muhammad (abbr. as fbn Hishdém), London, 1955. 
pp. |4 0-23 Th Hisham: Sira-al: nee, Cairo, nd.. 1, p26, 

2 Stra Ibn Hisham, ébc 

4 Bukhar, Vi, Wo. 546 
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recited Surat-an-Nisa’ till I reached: “How (will it be) 
then when We bring from each nation a witness and We 
bring you (O Muhammad) as a witness against these 
people?’’’ (4:41). 


“Then he said: “Stop!"" Behold, his eyes were shedding tears 
then.” 


The Prophet sent Teachers 


The Prophet sent teachers to communities in other places 
so that they might receive instruction in Islam and the Qur'an. 

The case of Mus‘ab bin ‘Umair illustrates that this was so 
even before the fujra: 


‘When these men (of the first pledge of ‘Aqaba) left (for 
Madina) the apostle sent with them Mus‘ab bin Uitee 


_and instructed him to read the Ourarta them and to 


teach them Islam and to give them instruction about 
religion. In Madina Mus‘ab was called “the reader’’.”° 


Another well-known case concerns Mu‘adh bin Jabal who 
was sent to Yemen to instruct the people there. 
soe 


Qur'an Readers among the Companions < ish ‘4 an 


Suyuti® mentions more than twenty well-known persons 
who memorised the revelation, among them were Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, Ton Mas* ud, Abu Huraira, ‘Abdullah 
bin ‘Abbas, ‘Abdullah b bin: ‘Amr bin al-‘As, . Wisha, Hafsa, and 
Umm 1 Salama. a 

From among these, the Prophet himself recommended 
especially the following: 


‘Narrated Masriiq: ‘Abdullah bin ‘Amr mentioned 
‘Abdullah bm Mas‘tid and said: I shall ever love that man 
for I heard the Prophet saying: Take (learn) the Qur'an 


4 Bukhari, Vi, No. 106, 
5 Ibo Hisham, p.199. 
Oh frepeaet, I, p. 124, 
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/ from four: ‘Abdullah bin Mas‘tid, Salim, Mu‘adh and! 
| Ubai bin Ka'b’.” | 
! 

Another hadith informs us about those Companions who 
had memorised the Qur’an in its entirety and gone over it with 
the Prophet before his death: 


‘Narrated Qatada: I asked Anas bin Malik: Wha collec- 
ted the Qur'an at the time of the Prophet? He replied, 
Four, all of whom were from the Ansar: Ubat bin Ka‘b, 
Mu‘adh bin Jabal, Zaid bin Thabit and Aba Zaid." 


The fact that some of the earliest historical reports make 
special mention in the accounts of the battles that were fought, 
of Muslims killed who knew (something of) the Qur'an by 
heart, gives a clear indication that memorisation of the reve- 
lation was considered important and widely practised from 
the earliest times.? 


The Qur’an Memorised in the Prophet's Lifetime 


It is therefore certain that the Qur'an had been memorised 
by the Companions of the Prophet during his lifetime. ‘This 
tradition continued among the Companions after the Prophet’s 
death and, later, among the t@bi‘an and all generations of 
Muslims that have followed, until today. 


TRANSMISSION OF THE WRITTEN TEXT 
The Written Text at the Time of the 
Prophet Muhammad 
What is meant by Jam‘ al-Qur’an? 


The general meaning of jant’ al-qur'dn is tobring-together 


—— 





? Bukhari, ¥1, No. 5231. 
& Bukhan, VI, No, 525, 


Y See below, on collection of the Qur'an in Abd Bakr'stime. 


a) 


the Qur'an’. This was done and has to be understood in two 
Ways: coe 


(aa together the Qur'an orally..ar in_gne's- mind 
(hifz).s 
or nging together the Our’s ani in. waitbest form, or on 
sheets, or ina book, 


— 





Jam’ al-gur’an therefore, in the classical literature, has 
VarlOUs Meanings: 


— To learn the Qur'an by heart: 
— lTowrite down every revelation. 


— ‘To bring to gether those materials upon which the Our'’an 
has been‘ written, 


— Tobring together t the reports of people who have memio- 
rised the Qur'an. 


— ‘lo bring together allsuch sources. both oral and written. 


How was the Qur'an Collected? 


_-" In Suytti’s ttgdan it is said that the Qur'an had been written 
| down in its entirety in the time of the Prophet but had not 
| been brought together mn one single place, and that therefore 
| these written records or documents had not been arranged in 
\ [ts 

| order, 

| However, this statement does not preclude that the ordering 
‘of the Qur'an and the arrangement of the surat, was fixed by 
the Prophet himself and safeguarded through oral trans- 
Mission. 


Stages of Collection. 
es ussite 


As far as the written text is concerned, one may distinguish 
three stages: 


| Inthe time of the Prophet: 


——— 


49 frgarr, |. 41. 





— inthe hearts of men (memorisation). 
— on wnting materials. 

2 Inthe time of Abu Bakr. 

3 Inthe time of *Uthman. 


Why was no Book left by the Prophet? 


The Prophet Muhammad did not present to his Companions 
the revelation collected and arranged in a single written vol- 
ume. There are a number of good reasons for this: 


— Because the revelation did not come down in one piece, 
but at intervals and was received continuously until the 
end of the Prophet's life. 

— Because some verses were abrogated in the course of 
revelation, and therefore flexibility needed to be main- 
tained, 

— The aya and surat were not always revealed in their final 
order, bul were arranged later, 

— The Prophet lived only nine days after the last revelation 
and was severely ill. 

— There was no dispute or friction about the Qur’in during 
the time of the Prophet, as developed afterwards when 
he, as the final authority, was no longer available. 


Writing down the Revelation 


While writing was not widespread among the people in 
Arabia at the time of the Prophet there were persons of whom 
itis reported that they did write. [t is said for example of 
Waraqa, Khadija's uncle, that he had been converted to 
Christiantty in the pre-tslamic period ‘and used to write Arabic 
and write of the Gospelin Arabic as muchas Allah wished him 
to write’, "| 

The Prophet himself did much to encourage the Muslims to 
learn to write, It is related that some of the Quraish, who were 


[l Bukhari, Wl. No. 478 
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taken prisoners at the battle of Badr, regained their freedom 
after they had taught some of the Muslims the art of writing." 


Did the Prophet himself write? 


Although itis not clear whether the Prophet Muhammad 
knew how to write, there 1s unanimous agreement among 
scholars that Muhammad himself did not write down the 
revelation. The Qur’an clearly states: 


‘And thou (O Muhammad) wast not a reader of any 
scripture before it, nor didst thou write it with thy right 
hand, for then might those have doubted who follow 


falsehood’ (29:48). 


The Qur'an also refers to Muhammad on several occasions 
as the “unlettered prophet which some scholars have inter- 
preted in the sense that he did not read or write: 


“Those who follow the apostle, the unlettered prophet 
od GR TST 


His community too has been described as ‘unlettered’: 


‘It is he who has sent amongst the unlettered an apostle 
fram among themselves, , .° (62:2), 


The Qur'an written during the Prophet's Lifetime 


There is no doubt that the Qur'an was not only transmitted 
orally by many Muslims who had learned parts or the whole of 
it, but that it was also written down during the lifetime of the 
Prophet. 

The well-known report about ‘Umar’s conversion shows 
that large passages of the revelation had already been written 
down even at a very early time. in Makka, long before the 
Aura, when the Prophet was still in the house of Arqam. 
‘Limar had set out to kill the Prophet Muhammad, when 
somebody informed him that Islam had already spread into 


[2 fabagat [hn Sa‘d, I (2), p.19. 
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his own family and pointed out to him that his brother-in-law, 
his nephew and his sister had all become Muslims. ‘Umar 
went to the house of his sister and found her together with her 
husband and another Muslim, A dispute arose and ‘Umar 
violently attacked both his brother-in-law and his own sister, 
“When he did that they said to him “Yes, we are Muslims and 
we believe in God and His apostle and you can do what you 
like™.” When “Umar saw the blood on his sister, he was sorry 
for what he had done and turned back and said to his sister, 
‘Give me this sheet which IT heard you reading just now so that 
[may see just what it is which Muhammad has brought’, for 
‘Umar could write, When he said that, his sister replied that 
she was afraid to trust him with it. “Do not be afraid’, he said 
and he swore by his gods that he would return it when he had 
read it. When he said that. she had hopes that he would 
become a Muslim and said to him, ‘My brother, you are 
unclean in your polytheism and only the clean may touch i’. 
so ‘Umar rose and washed himself and she gave him the page 
In which was Taha and when he had read the beginning he said 
‘How fine and noble is this speech..." 


The Qur'an Dictated by the Prophet 


The Our’an was nol only written down by those Companions 
who did soon their own initiative. Indeed, the Prophet, when 
a revelation came, called for the scribe and dictated to him. 
The Prophet while in Madina had several such scribes." amon pg 
whom Zaid bin Thabtt was very prominent. 


Narrated al Bara’: There was revealed ‘Not equal are 
those believers who sit (at home) and those who strive 
and hght in the cause of Allah’ (4:95), The Prophet said: 
‘Call Zaid for me and let him bring the board, the ink pot 
and the scapula bone (or the scapula bone and the ink 
pot). Then he said: ‘Write: Not equal are those believers 


14 [hn Hisham, pp, 156-7, 
144 M. M. Azam, in his book Kusrab a Nabi (Aeirot, 1993/1994) mentions 48 
persons who used toa write for the Prophet. 
Ti) Bukhan, V1, No. $12salso VI, No. 116-78, 
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It is also reported that material upon which the revelation 
had been written down was kept in the house of the Prophet,"* 


Written during the Prophet's Lifetime 


Another report informs us that when people came to 
Madina to learn about Islam, they were provided with ‘copies 
of the chapters of the Qur'an, to read and learn them by 
heart’.*? 

Further evidence for the existence of the Qur'an as a written 
document during the lifetime of the Prophet comes from the 
following account: 


‘Abd Allah b, Abu Bakr b. Hazm reported: The book 
written by the apostle of Allah for “Amr b. Hazm con- 
tained also this that no man should touch the Qur'an 
without ablution."* 


The book, which Allah’s messenger wrote for ‘Amr b. 
Hazm that no one should touch the Qur'an except the 
purified one: 


Malik said: And no one should carry the sushaf by its 
strap, nor on a pillow, unless he is s clean. And even if this 
be allowed t@ carry it in its cover, it is not disliked, if 
there is not in the two hands which carry it, something 
polluting the vtushaf, but itis dishked for the one who 
carries it, and he ts not clean, in honour to the Qur'an 
and respect to it. Malik said: The best | heard about this 
is the verse ‘None shall touch it but those who are clean’ 
(56: 79).°" 


The commentary to the muwatfa’ explains thal the book 
referred to as written by the Prophet (which means of course 
written upon his instruction) was sent with some Muslims for 
instruction in Islam of the people of Yemen.*” 
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In fact the Qur‘anic verse 56:79, read in context, clearly 
explains that the Qur'an is available to those who receive 
Instruction by revelation, in the form of a book or a piece of 
writing: 


*., . this is indeed a Qur'an most honourable, in a book 
(Aap) well guarded, which none shall touch but those 
who are clean: a revelation from the Lord of the worlds’ 
(56: 77-80), 


The same fact, 1.¢, that the Qur'an did exist as a written 
document in the lifetime of the Prophet is proved by the 
following ahadith: 


From [bn ‘Umar: . .. "The messenger of Allah (may 
peace be upon him) said: “Do not take the Quran on a 
journey with you, for I am afraid lest it should fall into 
the hands of the enemy” ’."' 


The correctness of the assumption that the reference is to a 
wriftes document is supported by one of the transmitters: 
Ayyub (i.e. one of the narrators in the chain of transmission of 
this report) said: The enemy may seize itand may quarrel with 
you over it.” 

Furthermore, the chapter-heading used by Bukhari for the 
section, (which usually contains additional information,) 
explains: 


‘Ibn “Umar said: No doubi the Prophet and his Com- 
panions travelled in the land of the enemy and they knew 
the Qur'an then.** 


Collection of Revelation during the Prophet's Lifetime 


During his last pilgrimage, at the sermon which he gave to 
the large gathering of Muslims, the Prophet said: ‘I have lett 
with you something which if you will hold fast to it you will 


21) Muslim, 11, No. 4608, also 4607, 4608; Bukhari. IV, No, 234. 
22 Muslim. I, No. 46g, 


24 ce. they knew that the Qur'an was carried — as a scripture — by the Muslims. 
Bukhari, IV. p.146,; Ch. 129. 
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never fall into error—a plain indication, the book of God and 
the practic is prophet. . . 

This advice from the Pca to the Muslims implies that 
the revelation was available as Avab (writing) before his 
death, for otherwise he would have referred to it in some 
other term. 

From other reports also, we can conclude that the Prophet 
himself took care of the actual arrangement of the revelation, 
when it was written down. 

Zaid is reported to have said: 


‘We used to compile the Qur’ an from small scraps in the 
_ presence of the Apostle.” 


‘Uthman said, that in later days, the Prophet ‘used to, when 
something was revealed to him, call someone from among 
those who used to write for him and said: Place these ayats in 
the stra, in which this and this is mentioned, and when (only) 
one aya was revealed to him, he said: Place this aya in the sura 
in which this and this is mentioned’. 

_,. This indicates that not only was the revelation written down 

| during the lifetime of the Prophet, but that he himself gave 
‘instructions for the arrangement of the matenal. According to 

‘some other reports, it is also clear, that this proper armange- 
ment and order of the avai was well known to the Companions 
of the Prophet, and they were not prepared to tamper withit, 


‘Narrated Ibn Az-Zubair: I said to “Uthman “This verse 
which is in Sara al-Bagara: ‘those of you who dic and 
leave wives behind... without turning them out’ has 
been abrogated by another verse. Why then do you write 
it in the Qur’an?” ‘Uthman said: Leave it (where it is) 
QO son of my brother, for I will not shift anything of it (i.e. 
the Qur'an) from its original position,”*’ 


Similarly quite a number of reports mention the various 





24 [bn Hisham, p.o21, 

25 ftgdan,T, p.99; Salih, p.o¥- 

6 Jetiery, A+ Mareriags for the hiscory of de text of the Qur'an, (incl. Adib 
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surat by their names or beginnings. Two examples may suffice 
to make the point: 


(Narrated Aba Huraira: The Prophet used to recite the 
following in the Fajr prayer of Friday: Alif Lam Mim 
ifancid! (Sajda) ((32).and Hal-atad ‘ala-l-insani-tal-dahry 
(ae a sa} ———— ; 
Abu Huraira said; God's messenger recited.in both rak’as 
of the dawn prayer; “Say O unbelievers (99),and Say, He 
is God, one God (112y7."" } 


The order and arrangement was of course well known to the 
Muslims due to the daily recitation of the Qur'an in the 
prayers at the mosque of the Prophet and at other places. 
Finally there are three ahadith in Sahih Bukhari, informing us 
that the Angel Gabriel used to recite the Qur'an with the 
Prophet once a year, but he recited it twice with him in the 
year he died. The Prophet used to stay in ‘ikaffortendays 
every year (in the month of Ramadan), but in the year of his 
death, he stayed in ‘itikaf for twenty days,” 

We can therefore distinguish the following measures which 
ensured the collection of the revelation in writing during the 
lifetime of the Prophet: 


— evelation used to be written down even in the very early 
days of the Prophet's call, 

— In Madima, the Prophet had several persons who wrote 
down revelation when it was revealed. 


— The Prophet himself instructed his scribes as to where the 
different revealed verses should be placed, and thus 
determined the order and arrangement. 

— This order and arrangement was well known to the 
Muslims and strictly observed by them. 

— The Angel Gabriel went through all the revelation with 
Muhammad each year in Ramadan, and went through it 

twice in the year the Prophet died, 























28 Bukhan, fl, No, 14 
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There are numerous reports about the existence of the 
written Qur’an—in the form of a book or piece of writing 
(kttab) during the lifetime of the Prophet, 


What did the Prophet leave behind? 


“The way the material of revelation was left by the Prophet 


a. \ at his death was the most suitable for the Companions in that: 


All parts of the revelation were available both in written 
form and memorised by the Companions. 

All pieces were available on loose writing material, 
making it easy to arrange them in the proper order. 


The order already fixed of the @yar within the sara, in the 


written form, as well as in the memory of the Companions, 
and of the s@rarin the memory of the Companions. 


What arrangement could have been better than to have 
everything to hand in written form, as well as memorised by 
the Muslims, and to have the order and arrangement already 


determined, partially in the written form and completely in 
the memories of the people? 


lt is for these reasons that a later scholar,al-Hamth al- 
_Muhasabi, in his book kitab fahim al-Sunan, summarised the 


first phase of thé wnitien colléctionof thé @ur'anic material in 
the following words: 


‘Writing of the Qur'an was no novelty, for the Prophet 
used to order that it be written down, but it was in 
separate pieces, on scraps of leather, shoulder blades 
and palm risp, and when (Abt Bakr) al Siddiq ordered 
that it be copied from the (various) places to a common 
place, which was in the shape of sheets, these (materials) 
were found in the house of the Prophet in which the 
Qur'an was spread out, and he gathered it all together 
and tied it with a string so that nothing of it was lost.’ 


It is obvious that the history of the Qur’anic text 


4] 
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(Text eschichte) cannot be compared with that of other Holy 
Sctipttites, While the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
for example, were written, edited and compiled over long 
periods, sometimes centuries, the text of the Qur'an, once 
revelation had ceased, has remained the same to this day. 


Subul and Mushaf 


Both words are derived from the same root Sahifa‘to write’, 
The word su/uf also occurs in the Qur'an (87: 19) meaning 
scripture or written sheets. 

Suftuf (sg. sahifah) means loose pieces of writing material, 
such as paper, skin, papyrus, ete. 

Mushaf (pl. masahif means the collected juhif, brought 
iogethe rinte a fixed order, such as between two covers, intoa 
volume. 

In the history of the written text of the Qur'an, sasiuf stands 
for the sheets on which the Qur’an was collected in the time of 
Abu Bakr. In these safe? the order of the @yaf within each 
‘ura was fixed, but the sheets with the saraton them were still 
in a loose arrangement, i.e. not bound into a volume. 

Mushaf in the present context means the sheets on which 
the Qur'an was collected in the time of ‘Uthman., Here both 
the order of the dyar within each sara as wellas the order of the 
sheets were fixed, 

Today we also call any copy of the Qur'an, which has both 
order of dydt and sarat fixed, a ntushaf. 


How the Subul were made 
ma 
Tradition intorms us that at the. Battle of Yarndma (11/633) | 
in the time of Abu Bakr, a number of Muslims, who had 
memorised the Qur'an were killed. Hence it was feared that 
unless a written copy of the Qur'an were prepared, a large 
part of the revelation might be lest. 


The following is the account in the Sahih Bukhan: 


Narrated 7aid bin Thabit Al-Ansari, one of the scribes 
of the Revelation: Aba Bakr sent for me after the casual- 
lies among the warriors (of the battle) of Yamama (where 
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a great number of Qurra were killed). ‘Umar was present 
with Abu Bakr who said: “Umar has come to me and 
said, the People have suffered heavy casualties on the 
day of (the battle of) Yamama, and | am afraid that there 
will be some casualti¢s among the Qurra (those who 
know the Qur'an by heart) at other places, whereby a 
large part of the Qur'an may be lost, unless you collect it, 
And I am of the opinion that you should collect the 
Qur'an.’ Aba Bakr added, ‘I said to ‘Umar, “How can | 
do something which Allah’s Apostle has not done?” 
‘Limar said (to me) “By Allah, itis (really). a good thing”. 
So ‘Umar kept on pressing trying to persuade me to 
accept his proposal, till Allah opened my bosom for It 
and I had the same opinion as ‘Umar’, (Zaid bin Thabit 
added:) ‘Limar was sitting with him (Abt Bakr) and was 
not speaking. Abu Bakr said (to me), “You are a wise 
young man and we do not suspect you (of telling lies or of 
forgetfulness}; and you used to write the Divine Inspir- 
ation for Allah’s Apostle. Therefore, look for the Qur'an 
and collect it (in one manuscript}. By Allah, if he (Abo 
Bakr) had ordered me to shift one of the mountams 
(from its place) it would not have been harder for me 
than what he had ordered me concerning the collection 
of the Qur'an. I said to both of them, ‘How dare youdoa 
thing which the Prophet has not done?’ Abu Bakr said, 
‘By Allah, itis (really) a good thing. So I kept on arguing 
with him about it till Allah opened my bosom for that 
which He had opened the bosoms of Abu Bakr and 
‘Limar. So I started locating the Quranic material and 
collecting it from parchments, scapula, leafstalks of date 
palms and from the memories of men (who knew it by 
heart). I found with Khuzaima two verses of Surat-at- 
Tauba which I had not found with anybody clse (and 
they were): 


‘Verily there has come to you an Apostle 
(Muhammad) from among yourselves, It grieves 
him that you should receive any injury or difficulty. 
He (Muhammad) is ardently anxious over you (to 
be rightly guided)’ (9: 128). 
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The manuscript on which the Our’an was collected, re- 
mained with Aba Bakr till Allah took him unto Him, and then 
with ‘Umar till Allah took him unto Him, and finally it re- 
mained with Hafsa, ‘Umar's daughter,’ 

Here we can distinguish the following steps, which led to 
fhe preparation of the suf: 


/ = “aid was instructed by Abo Bakr to collect the Qur'an, 
{ \Zaid collected it from various written materials and the 
| fi memories of people. 

— The sheets thus prepared were kept with Abu Bakr, then 
, /§ “Umar, then Hafsa. 


THE MASAHIF OF THE COMPANIONS 


There are numerous indications in the literature of fadith 
that several of the Companions of the Prophet had prepared 
their own written collections of the revelations.” The best- 
known among these are from Ibn Mas‘id, “Ubay bin Ka'b and 
“aid bin Thabit.** 

A list of Companions of whom it is related that they had 
their own written collections included the following: [bn 
Mas‘ud, “Libay bin Ka‘b, ‘All, Ibn Abbas, Aba Misa, Hafsa, 
Anas bin Malik, “Umar, Zaid bin Thabit, [bn Al-Zubair, 
‘Abdullah ibn Amy, ‘Aisha, Salim, Umm Salama, ‘Ubaid bin 
“Umar,” : 

Iris also known that ‘A‘isha and Hafsa had their own seripts 


3206 Bukhar, V1, No. 201. 
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written after the Prophet had died.” 

The following is a very brief description of some of the 
masahif, which are attributed to the Companions of the 
Prophet. All the information is based on classical sources.” 


The Mushaf of Tbn Mas‘iid (d. 33/653) 


He wrote a mushaf, in which Surat 1, 113 and 114 were not 
included. Ibn al-Nadim* however said he had seen a copy of 
the Qur'an from [bn Mas‘id which did contain al-fatihe (Sara 
1). The arrangement of the sdrar differed from the ‘Uthmanic, 
text, The following 1s the order attributed: ‘to Thn Mas‘ud’s - 


copy.” a= ee 


/ 2, 4,3, 7,6, 5,10, 9, 16, 11, 12, 17, 21, 23, 26, 37, 33, 28, 24, 8, | 
/ 19, 29, 30, 36, 25, 22, 13, 34, 35, 14, 38, 47, 31, 35, 40, 43, 41, 
46.45. 44 48, 57, 59, 32. 50, 65, 49, 67, 64, 63, 62, 61, 72, 71, 
58, 60, 66,55, 53, 51, 52, 54, 69, 56, 68, 79, 70, 73, 74, 83, 80, 
76, 75, 77, 78, 81, 82, 88, 87, 92, 89, 85, 84, 96, 90, 93, 94, 86, 
100, 107, 101, 98, 91, 95, 104, 105, 106, 102, 97, 110, 108, 109. 
, 111, 112. Z 


a 
¥ —Fhis list is obviously incompleté. It contains only 106 sarar 
and not 110, as Ibn Nadim wrote. 

In Sdreal-bagere, which | take as an example, there are a 
total of 101 vanants. Most of them concern spelling, some also 
choice of words (synonyms), use of particles, etc, 


a 


Examples: 

Pronunciation: 

2:70) lbn Mas*td reads al-bagira 
in place of al-bagqara 

Spelling: 

2:19 He reads Auller rtd 
in place of Aullama 


46 =Rahimuddin, M. (transl. ): Wuwatte fran Malik, Lahore, 1980, Wo. 307, Me: 
Malik b. Anas: a-inawand'’, Cairo, o.d,, p 105, 

ST For details sce [bn Abi Dawid, also fiviss and sein. 

38 PtArist, 1, pp. 57-8. 

30 Fihrist, 1, pp. 53-7. 
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synonyms: 


2:68 He reads sal (seek, beseech) 
in place of ad’ (beseech) 


Assuming that all these are reliable reports, the copy of [bn 
Masud would then have been prepared for his personal use 
and written before all 114 sa@rai were revealed, 

Nadim, who lived in the tenth century (4th century Mira) 
also added: ‘1 have seen a number of Qur'anic manuscripts, 
which the transcribers recorded as manuscripts of [bn Mas‘td., 
No two of the Our’anic copies were in agreement and most of 
them were on badly effaced parchment..." 

This note indicates that the question of authentic manu- 
scripts of Ibn Mas‘dd needs to be treated with some caution. 


The Mushaf of Ubay bin Ka‘b (d. 29 H/649) 


He wrote a musfaf, in which two ‘additional sara’ and 
another ‘additional @ya" were reportedly found."' 


40) PlArigt, 1, p47 

a] digda. lps, Ton Abi Dawid, masafis, pp. 180-1; also Moeldeke, T. en al: 
Geschichte des Gorans, Leipaag, [08-38 (abbr. as Cid), Tl, pp.33-8. ‘he first 
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The second so-called sara, entitled al-tafd (haste) translates as follows: “(O Allah, 
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serve you. We hope for your mercy and we fear your punishment, Your punishment 
willcertainly reach the disheliewers.’ 
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wed irom the Gur’, They are in fact identical to some parts of gerreit reported in 
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given two valleys full of riches, he would surely ask for a third one, Nothing will All 
the belly of the son of Adam except dust, and Allah ts forgiving to him whe ds 
re peter tint. 
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(44-47, According to Tho ‘Abbas (No. 445) and ‘Whay (No: 446) this teat was at limes 
thought te be part of the Qur'an, However ‘Ubay himecif clarifies that after Sara 
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ofthe Qur'an, See-Bukhan, VI, No. 446, ‘This explanation of ‘Ubay also makes it 
very clear that the Companions did not differ at all about what was partof the Quran 
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The order of the sirdt is again different from *Uthman as 
well as [bn Masud. 

The following is the order of strat in the copy attributed to 
‘Ubay b. Ka‘b:* 


1,2. 4, 3, 6, 7,5, 10, 8, 9, 11, 19, 26, 22, 12, 18, 16, 33, 17, 39, 
45, 20,21, 24, 23, 40, 13, 28, 27, 37, 38, 36, 15, 42, 30, 43, 41, 
14, 35, 48, 47, 57, 52, 25, 32, 71, 46, 50, 55, 56, 72, 53, 58, 62, 
59. 60, 77, 78, 76, 75, 81, 79, 80, 83, 84, 95, 96, 49, 03, 62, 66, 
89.67, 92, 82, 91,85, 86,87, 88, 747, 987,61, 93, 94, 101, 102, 
697, 104, 99, 100, 105, ?, 108, 97, 109, 110, 111, 106, 112, 113, 
114. 


Again, as in the case of Tbn Mas‘ud above this list is incom- 
plete and does not contain all 114 sara? of the Qur'an. 

‘Ubay has a total of 93 variants in Sure al-bagara.? Very 
often, his readings are similar to those of Ibn Mas‘ud. For 
example, he reads al-bagara in 2: 70-as al-bagira. So docs [bn 
Mas‘ud., 


The Mushaf of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68H/687) 


Ibn ‘Abbas also wrote a mushaf, which according to the 
irqan** also included the two additional surat which “Ubay 
had. Again his arrangement of the surat differed from the 
other copies. In Sura al-bagara, he has a total of 21 variants, 


note 4/ continied 
and what was not part of the Qur'an, when the revelation had ceased, ancl ifc.g. this 
hadith occurred in the ruskaf of ‘Ubay, it was a enceshay far his own personal use, in 
other words, his private notebook, where he did not always distinguish between 
Quranic material and hadith, since it was not meant for general use and he hernself 
knew well what to make of his own notes. The same is true of the ather copies of the 
Qur'an, which same of the Companions had for their own personal use. Also those 
whe transmitted to us the reports abou these copies of the Qur'an of the Companions 
have only narrated to us the various differences which oocurred there according bo 
reports that reached them (e.g, the hadith in Bukhari, VII, No. 446 that “Ubay at 
some early stage held this sentence to be part of the Qur'an). However the actual 
manuscripts of these copies af the Qur'an of the Companions have not come down to 
us, since all of them agreed on the correctacss and validity of the copies which 
‘Uthman had arranged to be written and distributed for general use. Hence ther own 
personal notebooks became chsolete and were destroyed, 

42 Fifteist, 1, pp.5e-60. 
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some of them identical with [bn Mas‘td and ‘Ubay as well as 
other Companions. 


Some other Companions 


According to the /igan** the mushaf of Misa al-Ash‘an (dl. 
441/664) contained the same material as “Ubay had. 

There is only one variant reported from him in Sara al- 
baqara, namely that he read Ibraham in place of Ibrahim. 

Hafsa (d.45H/665) had three variants in the same sire, and 
Anas b. Malik (d. 91H/709) had five, 


Examples: 

To further illustrate, here are a number of examples. They 
have been taken, as far as possible, from well-known sara. 
While perhaps better cxamples exist to illustrate the points 
under discussion, they might not be understood as easily by 
readers less familiar with the Qur'anic text. 

Difference in vowelling: 

[bn ‘Abbas** is reported to have read in Sara 111: 4: 
hamilatun al-khataba, in place of 
hammatata-l-khatab 
which could not be distinguished on the basis of the early 
written text, which omitted both haraka and alif, The actual 
text must have looked something like this: sb=! Glas 


Difference in spelling: 


Ibn “Abbas” reportedly wrote in Sara 1:6 as well as all other 
places the word al-sirat as al-sirar. 


Some Variants attributed to Ibn Mas‘td-"* 
1. in Sura al-fatiita: 
45 1, p.65: bn Abi Dawid, magabif, p.2to, 
Af iia, p. 208, 


ay tite, 9.195 
a8 ihid., p25, 











St} 


1:6 heread arshidna in place of 
Ff #3 PrraceT + +B 3 
., Bhatra “i 


2. in Sura al-bagara: 

2:2 heread tanzifu-l-kitab: in place of 
2:7) Og. ony) BRISA watan See eas va 
2:99 .. ., yakhda’una eT 
2:14 ,, .. BDbeshayafinthim .. 4. 4; 


Variants on Sura Al-Ikhlag (112) 
Verse Ibn Mas‘id* ‘Ubaid’’ ‘Umar” 


112:1 gufomitted qui gul 
omitted omutted 


al-wahid, in place 
of al-ahad 


112:2 omitted 

112:33 fam vulad wa lam 
yulid, in place of 
fam yalid wa lam 
yulad 


ihdina 
al-ladhina 
ghairi 


dhalika-l-kitdopu 
ghishawatun 
yukhdad? ara 
id shayatinihim 
ete. 


normal reading by 


‘Al, [bn ‘Abbas, 
Abo Musa, Hafsa, 
Anas b. Malik, 
éaid b. Thabit. 
Tbn Al-Aubair, 
lon “Amr, 


‘Alisha, Salim, 
Limm Salama, 
‘Uhaid b. ‘Umar 


Even today the variants and synonyms are found in such 
copies of the text as are attributed to the Companions and are 


of some value to us in the sense that they 


may have served as 


an early rudimentary form of ta/sir. For example, according to 


49 ibid. p.113. 
MM) tbad.. p. 180. 
5] ibid. , 222. 
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some reports the words ‘salat al-wusta’ (middle prayer) were 
read and written by Hafsa,** “Ubay” and Ibn ‘Abbas™ as ‘salar 
al‘asr’ (1.e. atternoon prayer). 

As long as the sahdaba wrote their. awn comes for personal 
use only, there was nothing wrong, if they did not strictly 
adhere to the order of strat which was the order of the Qur'an. 
Later on, when ‘Lithman’s copy became the standard version, 
the Companions adopted the order of this copy including Ibn 
Masud who perhaps differed most. a 

There were also, as indicated, some variant readings in 
these copies,*” when some words were pronounced and spelt 
in slightly different ways, etc. However, it should be noted 
that variant readings are usually reported by a single person 
only, and occasionally by perhaps two or three while the 
version called the ‘Uthmanic text is mtuftawatir, ie, transmitted 
by numerous people and is without doubt authentic. 


THE MUSHAF OF ‘UTHMAN 


During the time of ‘Uthman differences in reading the 
Qur'an became obvious, and after consultation with the 
Companions, ‘Uthman had a standard copy prepared from 
the sufufof Abi Bakr that were kept with Hafsa at that time. 

The following is the report transmitted in the Sahih Bukhari: 


Narrated Anas bin Malik: Hudhaifa bin AL-Yaman came 
to ‘Uthman at the ime when the people of Sha'm and the 
people of Iraq were waging war to conquer Arminya and 
Adharbijan, Hudhaifa was afraid of their (the people of 
Sha'm and Iraq) differences in the recitation of the 
Qur'an, so he said to ‘Uthman, ‘© chief of the Believers! 
Save this nation before they differ about the Book 


S200 Muwutra’ Malik: Jeffery, p214, 
qo Jeffery, p.l22, 

40 Jeffery, p. 196, 

23 Ibn Abi Dawid, p.l2: Salih, 8. Mabahine fF ‘elim alqurin, Beirut, 164, 
p83 


S6 See also below, seven readines-and gira vt, 
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(Qur'an), as Jews and the Christians did before’. So 
‘Lithman sent a message to Hafsa saying, “Send us the 
manuscripts of the Qur'an so that we may compile the 
Quranic materials in perfect copies and return the 
manuscripts to you’. Hafsa sent it to ‘Uthman. ‘Uthman 
then ordered Zaid bin Thabit, ‘Abdullah bin Az-Zubair, 
Said bin Al-“As and ‘Abdur Rahman bin Harth bin 
Hisham to rewrite the manuscripts in perfect copies. 
“Uthman said to the three Quraishi men, ‘In case you 
disagree with Zaid bin Thabit on any point in the Our’an, 
then write it in the dialect of Quraish as the Qur'an was 
revealed in their tongue’. They did so, and when they 
had written many copies, ‘Uthman returned the original 
manuscripts to Hafsa. “Uthman sent to every Muslim 
province one copy of what they had copied, and ordered 
that all the ether Qur'anic materials whether written in 
fragmentary manuscripts or whole copies, be burnt. 
Zaid bin Thabit added, “A verse from Surat Ahzab was 
missed by me when we copied the Qur’an and I used to 
hear Allah’s Apostle reciting it. So we searched for it and 
found it with Khuzaima bin Thabit Al-Ansar’, (That 
verse was): ‘Among the Believers are men who have 
been true in their convenant with Allah’ (33: 23).7' 


The following events led to the preparation of the mushaf 


of “Uthman: 





Disputes had arisen among the Muslims about the correct 
manner of reciting the Qur'an. 

‘Uthman borrowed the sahuf, which were kept with 
Hafsa. 

‘Uthman ordered four Companions, among them atl 
bin Thabit, to rewrite the script in perfect copies, 
‘Uthman sent these copies to the main centres of the 
Muslims to replace other materials thatwereincirculation. 


*? Bukhari. VI, No.3, 
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What the Prophet left to the Muslims 


The revelation, as left by the Prophet, was available both 
orally and written on various materials, Its internal order was 
known to the Muslims and strictly observed by them. 

Abu Bakr collected these loose materials and had their 
contents written on to sheets (suff). 


The Difference between Abo Baker's and ‘Uthman’s 
Collection 


Abu Bakr had made one single copy from the various 
verbal and written matenal. This copy was later kept by 
‘Limar and then by his daughter Hafsa. 

‘Uthman had many copies prepared from this copy and sent 
them to various places in the Muslim world, while the original 
suituf were returned to Hafsa and remained with her until her 
death, Later, Marwan b. Hakim (d. 65/684), according to a 
reportin Ibn Abi Dawud, collected it from her heirs and had it 
destroyed, presumably fearing it might become the cause for 
new disputes, ‘Uthman also kept one of the copies for himself. 
This version of the text, also known as ‘Mughaf ‘Uthmant’ in 
fact constitutes the rnd (consensus) of the sahdba, all of 
whom agreed that it contained what Muhammad had brought 
astevelation from Allah.” 

The wide distribution of this text and its undisputed 
authority can also be deduced from the reports on the battle of 
Siffin (A.A, 37) 27 years after the death of the Prophet, and 
five years after “Uthman'’s copies were distributed, 
Mu‘awiya’s troops fixed sheets from the Qur'an on their 
spears to interrupt the battle.” However nobody accused 
anyone else of using a ‘partisan’ version of the text, which 
would have made a splendid accusation against the enemy. 





26 Accerding to Thin Abe Dawid (117-8) eleven changes were made under 
al-Hajjay, among then |.p. $:48 ‘shee? (aan we minkeien” into ‘vhiratan wa 
mniitarcer’: (2:45 ‘and atk dita! wtih inte aed cenibe wkuen bite will. These are 
again according to Ibn Abi Dawid, mistakes which were made in the preparation of 
Uthman’s copy (pp.37-49). The first version of [2:45 e.g, was the reading of "Ubay 
(fovd_. p13) and Ton Mas id {iid 9.39), 7 : : 

10 See Suyuti, Mistery of dre Calipay, transl, Hos. Jarrett, Baptist Misdion Press, 
Calcutta, RAE, oo F 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Qur’an in Manuscript and Print 
THE QOUR'ANIC SCRIPT 


Writing, although not very widespread in pre-Islamic time, 
was well-known among the Arabs. The script used in the 
seventh century, i.e. during the lifetime of the Prophet 
Muhammad, consisted of very basic symbols, which expressed 
only the consonantal structure of a word, and even that with 
much ambiguity. 

While today letters such as ba, fa, tha, ya, are easily 
distinguished by points, this was not so in the early days and all 
these letters used to be written simply as a straight line, 

From this very basic system of writing there developed over 
the ages, various types of script, such as Ag/t, Maghribi, 
Nagsh, etc., which spread all over the world. 

The later invention of printing with standardised types has 
contributed to formalising the writing. 

However, as far as the actual script of the Qur’dn is con- 
cerned, there were two important steps which brought about 
the forms in which we have the Qur’anic text as it is today. 
These were the introduction of: 


— YVowelling marks (fashkif). 
— [Nacritical marks (a‘jant). 


Tashkil 


Yashkil is the name for the signs indicating the vowels in 
Arabic scripts. They were apparently unknown in pre-Islamic 
times. These signs help to determine the correct pronunciation 
of the word and to avoid mistakes. 


Ss? 


Example: 


Byt su Baitun 23 


When more and more Muslims of non-Arab origin and also 
many ignorant Arabs’ studied the Qur'an, faulty pronunciation 
and wrong readings began to increase. It is related that at the 
time of Da‘uli (d, 691/638) someone in Basra read the follow- 
ing ava from the Qur’ an IM it faulty way, which changed the 


meaning completely: 414.3) CaS pill he pepe | een 
‘That God and his apostle dissolve obligations with the 
pagans’ (9; 3). 


‘That God dissolves obligations with the pagans and the 
apostic.’ Agius nS yA be us gy alll oI 


The mistake occurred through wrongly reading rasiiihi U5 
in place of rasilufu, 2,1, which could not be distinguished 
from the written text, because there were no signs or accents 
indicating the correct pronunciation, Unless someone had 
memorised the correct version he could out of ignorance 
easily commit such a mistake.* The signs or accents to ) prevent 
such problems were introduced not long | before the a’‘jam and 
then got the shape they have to this day: 


Name Old Style New Style 
Fatha hz! 5 
Kasra “a i 
Dhani e. ‘4 


For an example of the old style see plate 5 


It has been suggested that the origin of fatha is alif, the 
origin of Kasra is ya (without dots as in early books), and the 
origin of dhamma is waw. Hamza was previously written as 2 
dais.* 


| Yaqui reports in hes beck devia that al-Hajjaj b Yusul himself once read 
atebba in: 24 wrongly aschabbu,; see GuiQ, M1, 124: note é 

2 see alsa flarest, | pp. a7 4H, 

4 Hughes, 'T. PL: A Qiectienary af fiam, London, 1805, poi87, 

40 Abbott, s.: Pte Kise of the North-Arebie Script and ite Kotanie Develapment, 
Chicago, 1999. 9,49. 
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A‘jam 


The Arabic letters, as we know them today, are made up of 
lines and points. The latter are called a‘jam, The ancient 
Arabic script did not have them, but consisted of strokes only. 

The addition of a'jam to the plain writing of strokes helped 
to distinguish the various letters which could be easily mixed 
up, 

Example: er ee 


Without a'jam this word cannot be easily recognised. With 
a’jam, the letters of this word can easily be distinguished. 

Although the a‘jam were already known in pre-Islamic 
times, they were rarely used. The very carly copies of the 
Qur’anic manuscripts (and Arabic writing in general) cid not 
have these signs. They were apparently introduced into the 
Our’anic script during the time of the fifth ‘Umayad Caliph, 
“Abd al-Malik al-Marwan (66-86H/685-705) and the pover- 
norship of Al-Hajjaj in Iraq, when more and more Muslims 
began to read and study the Quran, some of whom did not 
know much of the Qur'an, and others were of non-Arab 
origin. It is said of the well-known abi’ Al-Da‘ili that he was 
the first to introduce these points into the Qur’anic text. 


EARLY MANUSCRIPTS 
Writing Material 


Early manuscripts of the Qur'an were typically written on 
animal skin. We know that in the lifetime of the Prophet, 
parts of the revelation were written on all kinds of materials, 
such as bone, animal skin, palm risps, ete. The ink was pre- 
pared from soot. 


Script 
All old Our’anic script is completely without a hy diacritical 


points or vowel signs as explained above. Also there are no 
headings or separations between the stirar nor any other kind 


Nn 


y 


of division, nor even any formal indication of the end of a 
verse, Scholars distinguish between two types of early writing: 


— KAuft, which ts fairly heavy and not very dense, 
— Hijdzi, which is lighter, more dense and slightly inclined 
towards the right. 


Some believe that the Aijdzi is older than the Aafi, while 
others say that both were in use at the same time, but that 
Hijazi was the less formal style.° 


Some Peculiarities of the Ancient Writing 


Numerous copies of the Qur'an were made after the time of 
the Prophet Muhammad and the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, 
and the writers of these manuscripts strictly observed the 
autography of the ‘Uthmamie Qur'an. There are, compared to 
the usual Arabte spelling, some peculiarities. Here are a few 
of them, only concerning the letters alif, va, waw, by way of 
examples:* 


— The letter alifis often written on top of a letter instead of 
after it, e@.f. tasiall 5 ; 

— ‘The letter ya (or alif) of the word is omitted, e.g.: Se) 

— Some words have the letter waw in place of alif,e.g.: gy 0ai 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN 


Most of the early original Qur'an manuscripts, complete or 
in sizeable fragments, that are still available to us now, are not 


3S This is the view of N, Abbot: “We con no longer draw-a chronclogical 
demarcation. line between what are commonly termed the Kufi and the Naskhi 
’CMPTS., or cin we consider the latter is ade velopment ot the former, This... mew 
demands a more genceal recognition, Gur materials show thal there were two 
tendencies at work simultaneously, both of them natural ones’ (Abbott, am, ci, 
PIO), See plates 5-and fi. 

5 Pormorecxamples see Kamal, op. cit, pp.47-9; 4 list of these peculiarities has 
been provided by M, Hamidullak: “Orthographical Peculiarities in the text of the 
Cur'an’, tm: Jsderreie Order, 3 (4), DUAL, pp. 72-46 
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earher than the second century after the Hira. The earliest 
copy, which was exhibited in the British Museum during the 
1976 World of Islam Festival, dated from the late second 
century.’ However, there are also a number of odd fragments 
of Qur’anic papyri available, which date from the first 
century." 

_ There ts a copy of the Qur'an in the Epyptian National 
Library on parchment made from gazelle skin, which has been 
Pies 68 Aijra (688 A.D.), i.e, 58 years after the Prophet's 

eath. 


What happened to ‘Uthman’s Copies? 


Itis not known exactly how many copies of the Qur’in were 
made at the time of ‘Uthman, but Suyuti’ says: ‘The well- 
known ones are five’. This probably excludes the copy that 
‘Uthman kept for himself. The cities of Makka, Damascus, 
Kuta, Basra and Madina each received a copy.'” 

There are a number of references in the older Arabic liter- 
ature on this topic which together with latest information 
available may be summarised as follows: 


The Damascus Manuscript 


Al-Kindi (d. around 236/850) wrote in the early third century 
that three out of four of the copies prepared for ‘Uthman were 
destroyed in fire and war, while the copy sent to Damascus 
was still kept at his time at Malatja."! 

Ibn Battita (779/1377) says he has seen copies or sheets 
from the copies of the Qur'an prepared under ‘Uthman in 
Ciranada, Marakesh, Basra and other cities." 

Ibn Kathir (d. 7/74/1372) relates that he has seen a copy of 


7 Lings, M. and ¥.H. Safadi; The Qur'an, London, 1996, No: 14 See also plate 
A 


6 Grohmann, A.: ‘THe Entstehung des Koran und die Abtesten Koran- 
Handschriften’, in: Siesta, (961, pp.33-8, 

4 Makhdum, L.: fartké al-muskaf al-Uiimaa? ff Tastigend, Tashkent 1391) 
LYPl, pl, 

LO Gd, LA, Note |, 

11 Grd), 1, 6, Note 1. 

12 Salit, op. cit., p87, 


6] 


the Qur'an attributed to ‘Uthman, which was brought to 
Damascus in the year 518 Hijra from Tiberias (Palestine), He 
said it was ‘very large, in beautiful clear strong writing with 
strong ink, in parchment, I think, made of camel skin’,"” 

Some believe that the copy later on went to Leningrad and 
from there to England. After that nothing is known about it, 
Others hold that this mtushaf remained in the mosque of 
Damascus, where it was last seen before the fire in the year 
1310/1892." 


The Egyptian Manuscript 


There is a copy of an old Qur'an kept in the mosque of 
al-Hussain in Cairo. Its script is of the old style, although Auf, 
and it is quite possible that it was copied from the Mughaf ot 
‘Uthman." 


The Madina Manuscript 


Ibn Jubair (d. 614/1217) saw the manuscript in the mosque 
of Madina in the year 580/1184. Some say it remained in 
Madina until the Turks took it from there in 1334/1915. It has 
been reported that this copy was removed by the Turkish 
authorities to Istanbul, from where it came to Berlin during 
World War lL. The Treaty of Versailles, which concluded 
World War IL, contains the following clause: 


“Article 246: Within six months from the coming into 
force af the present Treaty, Germany will restore to His 
Majesty, King of Hedjaz, the onginal Koran of Caliph 
QGthman, which was removed fom Medina by the Tur- 
kish authontics and 1s slated to have been presented to 
the ex-Emperor William I1,’'* 


13 dtd p BR, 

4 ibid), p89; Muir, in ‘The Mameluke Dynasties’ also writes that this munu- 
script was burntin Damascus in 1403; sce Abbott,oap. eit., p51, 

I Kamal, op. ct. p56 
; If Israel, Fred L. fed}: Major Peace Treanes afl Aendern History, New York, 
(Chelsea Tlouse Pub.. Vol. 01, p. 1418 
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The manuscript then reached Istanbul, but not Madina." 


The ‘imam’ Manuscript 


This is the name used for the copy which ‘Uthman kept 
himself, and it is said he was killed while reading it."" 

According to some the Umayads took it to Andalusia, from 
where it came to Fas (Morocco) and according to Tbn Batata it 
was there in the eighth century after the Aijra, and there were 
traces of blood on it, From Morocco, it might have found its 
way to Samarkand, 


The Samarkand Manuscript'* 


This is the copy now kept in Tashkent (USSR). It may be 
the /mar manuscript or one of the other copies made at the 
time of “Uthman. 

It came to Samarkand in 890 Hijra (1485) and remained 
there tll 1868. Then it was taken to St. Petersburg by the 
Russians in 1869, Ii remained there till 1917. A Russian 
orientalist gave a detailed description of it, saying that many 
pages were damaged and some were missing. A facsimile, 
some 50 copies, of this mushaf was produced by S. Pisareff in 
1905. A copy was sent to the Ottoman Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid, 
to the Shah of Iran, to the Amir of Bukhara, to Afghanistan, 
to Pas and some important Muslim personalities. One copy is 
now in the Columbia University Library (U.S.A.).*° 

The manuscript was afterwards returned to its former place 
and reached Tashkent in 1924, where it has remained since. 
Apparently the Soviet authorities have made further copies, 
which are presented from time to time to visiting Muslim 





I? ‘The same information about this copy was published ina Cairo magazine in 
LSS (Warder, ep. cit, p19). Surprisingly the standard bouk Geschichte des 
Goran, the third part of which was published in Germany in L938, i.e. well atter the 
Treaty of Versailles, afthough ise kessang ihe “Lithma nic: Ou Can ina a ole Mani ises ipts 
in detail, makes no reference whatsoever to this event, Also, the writer of the Aistary 
ofthe Mustaf af ‘Uthman in Tashkent, indicates that he dues not know what to make 
of this reference. 

In Ibn Sa‘d: a-rabagatal-tubra, Cairo, wd,, Vol. IIL, (1), pp. 51-2. 

Io Makhdam, op. cit, p. 2248. 

a) The Mustim World, Vol. 30 (1940), pp. 357-8. 
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heads of state and other important personalities. In 1980, 
photocopies of such a facsimile were produced in the United 
States, with a two-page foreword by M. Hamidullah. 

The writer of the History of the Mushaf of ‘Uthman in 
Tashkent gives a number of reasons for the authenticity of the 
manuscript. They are, excluding the various historical reports 
which suggest this, as follows: 


— ‘The fact that the mushaf is written in a script used in the 
first half of the first century Ayra, 


— The fact that it is written on parchment from a gazelle, 
while later Qur’dns are written on paper-like sheets. 

— The fact that it does not have any diacritical marks which 
were introduced around the eighth decade of the first 
century; hence the manuscript must have been written 
before that. 

— The fact that it does not have the vowelling symbols 
introduced by Da‘uli, who died in 68 Hijra; hence it 1s 
earlier than this. 


In other words: two of the copies of the Qur'an which were 
originally prepared in the time of Caliph ‘Uthman, are still 
available to us today and their text and arrangement can be 
compared, by anyone who cares to, with any other copy of the 
Qur'an, be it in print or handwriting, from any place or period 
of time. They will be found identical. 


The ‘Ah Manuscript 


Some sources indicate that a copy of the Qur'an written by 
the fourth Caliph ‘Ali is kept in Najaf, Iraq, in the Dar 
al-Kutub al‘Alawiya. It is written in Aaj? script, and on it ts 
written: “AH bin Abi Talib wrote it in the year 40 of the 


ae | 


Ayre’, 


2) Attar, Do: Mujee ‘ulti al-qur'dn, Beirut 99/199, p. 116. 
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THE QUR’AN IN PRINT 


From the sixteenth century, when the printing press with 
movable type was first used in Europe and later in all parts of 
the world, the pattern of writing and of printing the Qur'an 
was further standardised. 

There were already printed copies of the Qur'an before 
this, in the so-called block-print form, and some specimens 
from as early as the tenth century, both of the actual wouden 
blocks and the printed sheets, have come down to us.” 

The first extant Qur’an for which movable type was used 
was printed in Hamburg (Germany) in 1694. The text 1s fully 
vocalised.** Probably the first Qur'an printed by Muslims ts 
the so-called “Mulay Usman edition’ of 1787, pubhshed in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, followed by others in Kazan (1828), 
Persia (1833) and Istanbul (1877)."* 

In 1858, the German orientalist Fluegel produced together 
with a useful concordance the so-called ‘Fluegel edition’ of 
the Qur'an, printed in Arabic, which has since been used by 
generations of orientalists.*° The Fluegel edition has however 
a wery basic defect: its system of verse numbering is not in 
accordance with gencral usage in the Muslim world.*° 


The Egyptian Edition 


The Quranic text in printed form now used widely in the 
Muslim world and developing into a ‘standard version’, is the 
so-called ‘Egyptian’ edition, also known as the King Pu'ad 
edition, since it was introduced in Reypt under King Fu‘ad. 
This edition is based on the reading of Hats, as reported by 
‘Asim, and was first printed in Cairo in 1925/1344 H. Numerous 
copies have since been printed. 


22 Orohmann, oy. ct... p38; Exhibition in the British Library, London. 

23 A-Coranus, lex islamitica Muhammedis, Officing Schultzio-Schillerianis, 
Hamburg, 1694: Exhibicion Na, 22. 

24 Blachére, Ro: fatreduction aw Coran, Paris, (947, p. 133, 

25 Fluegel, Gustav: Coro rex Argbicus. Leipaip, 1834 

26 Sce e.g Yas 31, where he makes four verses oul ol one, 
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The Said Nursi Copy 


Finally, the Qur'an printed by the followers of Said Nursi 
from Turkey should be mentioned as an example of combining 
a hand-written beautifully illuminated text with modern offset 
printing technology, The text was hand written by the Turkish 
calligrapher Hamid al-‘Amidi. It was first printed in Istanbul 
in 1947, but since 1976 has been produced in large numbers 
and various sizes at the printing press run by the followers of 
said Nursi in West Berlin (Germany). 


CHAPTER 4 
_Form, Language and Style 


DIVISIONS OF THE TEXT 


Aya and Sura 


Ava (pl. aya?) actually means ‘sign’. In technical language it 
is the shortest division of the Qur’anic text, i.e. a phrase or 
sentence. The revelation is guidance from God to mankind 
and it is therefore not at all surprising to find that its smallest 
divisions are called (guiding) “signs’. The term ‘verse’ 1s not 
appropriate since the Qur'an is not poetry. 

Sdra (pl. saraf) means literally ‘row’ or ‘fence’. In technical 
language, it 1s the passage-wise division of the Qur’anic text, 
1.€. a chapter or part, set apart from the preceding and follow- 
Ing text. 

The Qur'an has 114 s@rar of unequal length, the shortest 
consisting of four and the longest of 286 a@yar. 

All sarat (with the exception of Sara 9) begin with the words 


bismillahi-rahmani-rahim, This is not a later addition to the _, 


text, but was already used, even before Muhammad's call to 
prophethood.' 

All 114 surat in the Qur’an have names, which serve as a 
sort of heading. The names are often derived from an tmport- 
ant or distinguishing word in the text itself, such as e.g, 
al-anfal (8) or al-bagara (2). In other cases it is one of the first 
few words with which the sera begins e.g. fa-Aa (20) or al- 
furgan (25). 


1 See Sire 27: 30. 


Ai 


Order and Arrangement 

Both the order of the ayar within each sara and the arrange- 
ment of the sarar were finally determined by the Prophet 
under guidance from the Angel Gabriel in the year of his 
death, when Gabriel twice came to revise the text with him.* 


Scholars have also grouped the sarar into four kinds: 
al-trwal (long ones): 2-10, 
abma‘in: sural with approximately 100 ayar: 10-35, 
al-muthana: surat with less than LOO ayar: 36-49, 


ai-mufassal: the last section of the Qur'an beginning with 
Sara qaf: 50-114. 


se a 


Other Divisions of the Text 

| Fez’ (pl. ajza’) literally means part,_portion. The Ouran is 

divided inta{30’ portions of approximately equal length for 
easy recitation during the thirty nights of a month, especially 
of the month of Ramadan. Usually they are indicated by the 
word and the number of it piven alongside, (e.g. «js juz’ 
30 beginning with Sara 7). = 

Some copies of the Qur'an have the ssrat divided into 

_ Pparagraphs/ called ruka’, They are indicated by the symbol” 

 € . and the explanation of the Arabic numerals written 
with cach is as follows, e.g. 2: 20: 


Ee 





— The top figure (2) indicates that this is the second com- 
pleted raém‘in the respective sara (here Sara al-baqara). 

— The middle figure (13) indicates that this completed 
rai contains 13 dyat. 


— The lower figure (2) indicates that this is the second ruta’ 
in the respective juz’ (here first juz’). 


Copies of the Qur'an printed in the Middle East in particular 
have each juz subdivided into four Aizb indicated by the sign 
se e.g, 2:74 1s the beginning of the second Aizh of the 


2 Soe ibowe, transmission of the Quranic revelation, p 31, 


hes 


Qur'an, indicated by the figure2: as 


Each fiz is again subdivided into quarters, indicated as 
follows: — 


ey 
— First quarter of the izb: ef | 

cia 
— Half of the Aizéd: 


oe 
— Third quarter of the fizb: Sa : 


The Qur'anic text 1s also divided into seven parts of 
approximately equal length, called manzil, for recitation over 
seven days, indicated in some copies by the word manzif [34s 
and the respective number in the margin. The following table 
shows the division of the text into juz’ and manzil: 


Manzi! Juz Sara 
| :] 

: 142 
+243 

: 9? or 93 
24 

‘148 

‘| 
82 or &3 
EE 

eats 

286 

74] 

: 93 or O4 
10: 1 

11:6 

| Das 
13:15 


Wo wo oo J oe os La - Le ih 
=~) om bao Bb Be LW ho he 


a re ee er ee 
WG ho = —+ o> 


3) Hamidulleh, Muhammad: Le Seine Coren, Traduction integrate éf eotes, Paris: 
Club Prancats du Livre. n.d... p ALI. 


oo 


14 \S:lor2 


14 16: 50 
4 15 7:1 
15 LF: 109 
16 ls: 75 
lé 19: 58 
1? flit 
17 22: 18 
17 PA Ie 
18 2321 
14 25:2] 
19 25: 60 
5 14 Ziel 
19 of: 26 
2) 2??? 56 or 60 
21 29: 45 or 46 
2 42: 15 
22 43> 31 
6 tay 3571 
23 46: 22 or 278 
24 38: 24 or 25 
24 39: 32 
24 41:38 
, 41:47 
26 _ 46:1 
t 26 S01 
27 51:3] 
27 53762 
2h Se: | 
24 OF: 1 
30) Ta: | 
a) #4: 21 
aU) 96: 19 


The ends of the various manzil according to Oatada are 
4: 7/0; 8: 36; 15:49; 23: 118, 34: 54; 49: 18 and 114: 6.4 


4 Thn Abi Dawad, p.148. 
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LANGUAGE AND VOCABULARY 


The language of the Our’an —as is well known — 18 Arabic. 
The Qur'an itself gives some indication about tts language: 


“We have sent it down as. an Arabic Qur‘an in order that 
ye may learn wisdom’ (12: 2). 


In another place the language of the Qur'an is called ‘pure 
Arabic’ (arabiyyun mubin}: 


‘This (tongue) is Arabic, pure and clear’ (16: 103). 


The question that arises is: Why was the Qur'an revealed in 
Arabic, and notin any other language? The first and perhaps 
the most obvious reason 1s already referred to in the Qur'an, 
namely that because the messenger who was to announce this 
message was an Arab, it is only natural that the message 
should be announced in his language: 


‘Had we sent this as a Qur'an (in a language) other than 
Arabic they could have said: Why are not its verses 
explained in detail? What! (a book) notin Arabic and (a 
messenger) an Arab? Say: [tis a guide and a healing to 
those who believe... .* (41:44). 


Another important reason concerns the audience which 
was to recerve the message. The message had to be in a 
language understood by the audience to whom it was first 
addressed, i.e. the inhabitants of Makka and the surrounding 
areas. 


“Thus we have sent by inspiration to thee an Arabic 
Qur’an: that thou mayest warn the mother of the cities 
and all around her — and warn (them) of the day of 
assembly of which there is no doubt (when) some will be 
in the garden and some in the blazing fire’ (42:7). 


The Qur'an Needed to be Understood 
The Qur'an contains revelation from Allah and the true 


Td 


nature of revelation is to guide mankind from darkness to 
light: 


‘A book which we have revealed unto thee in order that 
thou mightest lead mankind out of the depths of darkness 
into light — by the leave of thy Lord—to the way of (Him) 
the exalted in power, worthy of all praise’ (14: 1). 


The revelation came in the language of the messenger and 
his people in order that it might be understood: 


‘We have made ita Qur'an in Arabic that ye may be able 
to understand (and learn wisdom)’ (43: 3). 


In the process of understanding a message two steps are 
essential: 


— ‘To receive the message correctly and completely, in this 
case to receive its words correctly and completely. 

— To ‘decode’ it, to grasp the meanings of the message 
received, 


Only the combination of the two elements, i.e, reception 
and decoding, lead to proper understanding of the message. 


To Understand the Qur'an 


It is not correct to assume that understanding the Qur'an in 
order to take guidance from it depends upon direct knowledge 
of the Arabic language, since there are numerous Arabic- 
speaking people who do not understand the message of the 
Quran. Rather the Qur'an tells us that right puidance comes 
only from Allah: 


“This is the guidance of God: He giveth that euidance to 
whom He pleaseth of His worshippers. , .’ (6: 88), 


However, to understand the language of the Qur'an is a 
prerequisite to fully grasp its meanings, Hence many Muslims 
have learned this language. Others, who have not done so, 
make use of translations, which for them is an indirect means 
of Knowing the language, as in the translations the meanings 


ets 


of the Qur’an have been rendered into their mother tongues 
so that they may familiarise themselves with the message from 
Allah. 

This message can be understood by all human bemgs who 
are willing to listen, for the Qur'an is not difficult but easy: 


‘We have indeed made the Qur'an easy to remember: 
but is there any that remembers it?* (54: 17). 


Non-Arabic Words in the Qur'an 


There is some difference of opinion among scholars whether 
the language of the Qur'an includes expressions which are not 
Arabic, Some (among them Tabari and Bagillani) hold that all 
in the Qur’an is Arabic and that words of non-Arabic origin 
found in the Qur'an were nevertheless part of Arabic speech. 
Although these words were of non-Arab origin the Arabs 
used and observed them and they became genuinely integrated 
in the Arabic language. 

However, it is conceded that there are non-Arabic proper 
names in the Qur'an, such as Isra‘tl, Imran, Nuh, etc. 

Others have said that the Qur'an does contain words not 
used in the Arabic language, such as €.g.- 


—  al-Oistas (17:35), derived from the Greek language. 


— abSijil (15:74), derived from the Persian language. 

— al-Ghassaq (78:25), derived from the Turkish language. 
— al-Tur (2:63), derived from the Synac language. 

— al-Kifi (57:28), derived from the Abyssinian language. 


Some scholars have written books on the topic of ‘foreign 
vocabulary in the Qur'an’, e.g. Suyiti, who compiled a 
small book with a list of 118 expressions in different 
languages.” 


7 





5 The Mutawakkili of Al-Suyuti, trans. by Wilham ¥. Bell, Yale University 
Dissertations, 24: see also figpae 
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LITERARY FORMS AND STYLE 


The Our’an is the revelation from Allah for the guidance of 
mankind and not poetry or literature. Nevertheless it is ex- 
pressed verbally and in written form, and hence its literary 
forms and style may be considered here briefly. 

Broadly speaking there are two main literary forms: 


— Prose. 
— Poetry. 


By prose is meant a way of expression close to the everyday 
spoken language, and distinct from poetry insofar as it lacks 
any conspicuous artifice of rhythm and rhyme. 


The Qur'an is not Poetry 


Not only European orientalists have described some 
passages of the Our’an as more ‘poetic’ than others: the 
opponents of Muhammad had already used this argument, 
accusing him of being a poet or a soothsayer. This is refuted by 
the Qur'an itself: 


‘Itis not the word of a poet; little it is ye believe! Nor is it 
the word of a soothsayer: little admonition it is ye receive. 
(This ts) a message sent down from the Lord of the 
worlds’ (69; 40-3). 


The accusations against Muhammad refuted in the above 
passage are based on the usage of a particular style, employed 
in the Qur'an, which is said to be like saj' or close to it. 

The word saj' is usually translated as ‘rhymed prose’, Le. a 
literary form with some emphasis on rhythm and rhyme, but 
distinct from poetry. Saj' is not really as sophisticated as 
poetry, but has been employed by Arab poets, and is the best 
known of the pre-Islamic Arab prosodies. It is distinct from 
poetry in its lack of metre, i.e, it has no consistent rhythmic 
pattern, and it shares with poetry the element of rhyme," 
though in many cases somewhat uTegularly employed. 








& Called fasita (pl, fawaeal) when used for the Qur'an. 
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The Difference between Literature and the Qur'an 


Ibn Khaldin (d. 809H/1406), the well-known author of the 
mugaddima pointed out in a passage on the literature of the 
Arabs the difference between literature and the Qur'an in 
general and between saj’ and the Qur'an in particular: 


‘It should be known that the Arabic language and Arab 
speech are divided into two branches. One of them is 
rhymed poetry. . . The other branch is prose, that 1s, 
non-metrical speech... The Qur’an is in prose. However, 
it does not belong in either of the two categories. Lt can 
neither be called straight prose nor rhymed prose. It is 
divided into verses. One reaches breaks where taste tells 
one that the speech stops. It is then resumed and 
“repeated” in the next verse. (Rhyme) letters, which 
would make that (type of speech) rhymed prose are not 
obligatory, nor do rhymes (as used in poetry) occur, This 
situation is what is meant by the verse of the Our’an: 
‘God revealed the best story, a book hanmoniously 
arranged with repeated verses...” (39: 23).' 


Examples: 


A good example for a saj"-like passage in the Qur'an would 
be Stra al-ikhlas (112: 1-4). [t is somewhat irregular in its 
rhythm, and it has a rhyme ending with the syllable ad: 


Oul huwa llahu ahead Say: He is God the One and Only 


Allahu samad God the Eternal, Absolute 

Lam yalid wa lam He begetteth not nor is He 
yiilad begotten oF 

wa fam yakunioahu And there is none 
Kufuwarn aftad | like unto Him. gd 


Of the many passages more like plain prose, although not 
quite identical to it, as the kind of end-rhyme indicates, the 
following may serve as an example: 


, [bn Khaldun: The Mugaddind, Princeton, 1967, Vol. 3, p.466, [on Khaldun: 
Mugaddima, Cairo, nd., p.424. 


ta 


‘nnd auhaina tlatka kama We have sent thee inspiration 
auhaind ila nahin wa nebiying as we sent it to Noah and the 
min ba'dikiwaauhaind ila messengers after him: we sent 


ibrahima wa isma‘ila wa Inspiration to Abraham, 
ishaga wa ya'quba Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the 
wa-l-asbati wa ‘isa wa ayyuiba tribes, to Jesus, Job, Jonah, 
Wi ViNiisa wa faruna wa Aaron, and Solomon, and to 
sulaimana wa ataind dawida David we gave the psalms. Of 
zabura. Wa rusulan gad some apostles we have already 
qasagnahum ‘alaika min told thee the story, of others 
gablu wa rusulan lam we have not. And to Moses 
nagsushum ‘alaika wa God spoke direct. Apostles 
Kallama lahu misd taklima. who gave good news as well as 
Rusulan mubashirina wa warning that mankind after 
mundhirina i'alla yaktina (the coming) of the apostles 
(t-nasi ‘ala Ulahi hujjatun should have no plea against 
ba'da rusuli wa kane Hahu God: for God ts exalted in 
‘azizan hakima (4: 163-5), power, wise. 

oDYLE 


Narrative in the Qur'an 
The Qur'an contains many narratives (gasds, sg. qissa), 
referred to in the Qur'an itself: 


‘We do relate unto thee the most beautiful of stories, in 
that We reveal to thee this (portion of the) Qur'an. . .’ 
(12:3). 

These narratives, which illustrate and underline important 
aspects of the Qur’anic message, fulfil their functions in a 
varicty of ways. The following are some of the more common 
patterns: 

— Explanation of the general message of Islam. 

— General guidance and reminder, 

— Strengthening the conviction of the Prophet and the 
believers. 

— Reminder of the earlier prophets and their struggle. 


fis) 


Indication for the continuity and truth of Muhammad's 
message. 

Providing arguments against some opponents of Islam, 
such as e.g. Jews and Chnistians. 


As far as the contents of these narratives are concerned, 


one may, broadly speaking, distinguish between the following 
three kinds: 


Stories of the Prophets of Allah, their peoples, their 
message, their call, their persecution, ctc.; such as @.z. 

the narratives about Nuh (Sura 26), Musa (Sura 28), ‘Isa 
(Sura 19) and many others. 

Other Qur’anic narratives about past people or events, 
such as the narratives about the Companions of the cave, 
or about Dhu-l-garnain (Sura 18). 

References to events that took place during the lifetime 
of the Prophet Muhammad, such as the battle of Badr 
(3: 13), the battle of Uhud (3: 121-8), the battle of Ahzab 
(33: 9-27), the isr@ (17: 1), ete. 


Similes in the Qur'an 


The Qur'an also employs similes (amthal, sg, muthf) in many 
places to explain certain truths or to drive home important 
points of the message, by likening it to something well known 
or describing it in # pictorial manner, * 


Example: 


‘He sends down water from the skies and the channels 
flow, each according to its measure; but the torrents bear 
away the foam that mounts up to the surface. Even so, 


- from that (ore) which they heat in the fire to make 


ormaments or utensils therewith there is scum likewise, 
thus doth God (by parable) show forth the truth and 
vanity, for the scum disappears like froth cast out; while 
that which is for the good of mankind remains on the 
earth. Thus doth God set forth parables’ (13: 17). 


g ‘See, er. 16: 75.6, 
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Passages with Qul 


More than 20%) passages in the Qur'an open with the word 
‘Qul’ (say:), which is an instruction to the Prophet Muhammad 
to address the words following this introduction to his audience 
ina particular situation, such as e.g, in reply toa question that 
has been raised, or as an assertion of a matter of beltef, or 
announcement of a legal ruling, ete, 


Examples: 


‘say: Nothing will happen to us except what God has 
decreed for us: He is our Protector. . ." (9:51). 


‘Say: O people of the book. Do ye disapprove of us for 
no other reason than that we believe in God, and the 
revelation that has come to us and that which has come 
before (us) and perhaps that most of you are rebellious 
and disobedient?’ (5; 62). 


“They ask thee concerning (things taken as) spoils of war, 
Say: (Such) spoils are at the disposal of God and the 
apostle: for fear God and keep straight the relation 
between yourselves: obey Gad and His apostle, if ye do 
believe’ (8: 1). 


Oaths in the Qur'an 


In a number of places the Our’dén employs oath-lke 
expressions (aqsa@m, sg. gasam).° Their function is to 
strengthen and support an argument, and to disperse doubts 
in the mind of the listener. In the Arabic text these passages 
are often opened by the word ‘wa’ or the phrase ‘fa wqsimiu’ 
(indeed I swear}. 


Examples: 
Sometimes an oath is taken by Allah himself: 


‘But no, by thy Lord, they can have no real faith until 
they make thee judge in all cisputes between them and 


























9 For a brief discuysion sce also Abdullah Yusuf Ali, ap. ci, App. XIV, 
po. 1 TR4-7 
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find in their souls no resistance against thy decisions but 
accept them with fullest conviction’ (4: 65). 


Other oaths are taken by Allah’s creation: 


‘By the sun and his (glorious) splendour, by the moon as 
she follows him, by the day as it shows up (the sun’s) 
glory, by the night as it conceals it; by the firmament and 
its (wonderful) structure, by the earth and its (wide) 
expanse, by the soul and the proportion and order given 
toit...” (91: 1-7). 


‘T do call to witness this city. . .° (90: 1). 


Man should only take an oath by Allah, the creator, but not 
by anything created. ein 


AHKAM AND MUTASHABIHAT 


The word ahkam (se. futon) is derived from the root 
‘hakama’ which means to decide between two things. It is a 
verbal noun in the plural, meaning judgements, decisions and 
in technical language refers to all clearly decided verses of the 
Qur'an, mostly those concerning legal rulings, but also to 
other clear definitions such as between truth and falsehood 
etc. This is what is meant by ‘general efkam’. 

Mutashabihdt (sg. mutashabiha) is denved from the root 
‘shubbiha’ meaning ‘to be doubtful’. It is a verbal noun in the 
plural, meaning the uncertain or doubtful things. In technical 
language it refers to those verses of the Qur'an the meanings 
of which are not clear or not completely agreed upon, but 
Open to two or more interpretations. 


Example of ahkam: 


‘O you who believe! When ye deal with cach other, in 
_ transactions involving future obligations, in a fixed 
\ period of time, reduce them to writing. Let a scribe write 
~ down faithfully as between the parties. . .’ (2; 282). 
\ : 
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Example of mutashabthar: 
‘(God) Most Gracious is firmly established on the throne 
(of authority)’ (20:5). 


Note that the words in brackets have been added by the 
translator in an attempt to interpret this aya. 
\\ 
The Qur'an on Abkam and Mutashibihat . 


1 i 
1 t 


The Qur'an says of itself that it contains two kinds of aypat, 
both of which are fundamental components of the book, and 
both of which must be accepted: 

‘He it is who has sent down to thee the Book: in it are 
verses basic or fundamental (of established meaning); 

* they are the foundation of the book: others are allegori- 

cal, that is those in whose hearts is perversity follow the 
part thereof that is allegorical, seeking discord and 
searching for its hidden meanings, but no one knows its 
hidden meanings except God and those who are firmly 
grounded in knowledge say: “We believe in the book: 
the whole of it is from our Lord;” and none will grasp the 
message except men of understanding’ (3:7). 


Here ankam and rmutashabihat are described as follows: 
alikam: 
— Something of which knowledge was desired. 
— Something with only one dimension. 
— Something sufficient in meaning, requiring no further 
explanation. 
mutashabihat: 
— Something known to Allah only. 
— ‘Something with more than one dimension. 
— Something requiring further explanation. 


Hence in the Qur'an those @yat dealing with halal and 
faram, punishments, inheritance, promise and threat, etc. 


aL) 


belong to the ahkam, while those concerning the attributes of 
Allah, the true nature of the resurrection, judgement and life 
after death etc. belong to the mutashabthat. 


General and Specific { 


Some verses of a are of a very wide, general 
application “adda ¢. including all human beings, or all 
Muslims etc. Other aydt are restricted in their application to 
certain special circumstances only (gGkhids)—> e 


Example: 
/ ‘Every soul shall have a taste of death’ (3: 185) 


| “Let there be no obscenity, nor wickedness nor wrangling 
|| in the Hajj’ (2: 187). 


3 of j ‘God (thus) directs you as regards your children (inherit- 


ance)’ (4:11). 


LF rthermore one also distinguishes between ‘general verses’ 
which remain general, and others which mtend a specific 
meaning. 
Example: 


‘Pilgrimage thereto is a duty man owes to God — those 
who can afford the journey’ (3: 97). 


Of the ‘special meanings’ there are several vaneties. Usually 
some kind of condition or limitation ts specified. 
Example: 


a 


‘ 


“Your step-daughters under your guardianship, born of \/ 


your wives fo whom you have gone in’ (4-23). 


‘Tt is prescribed when death approaches any one of you, 
if you leave any goods that he make a bequest to parents 
and next of kin’ (2: 180). 


‘So keep away from the women in their courses, and do 
not approach them wri! they are clean’ (2: 222). 


8] 
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*Free’ and ‘Bound’ Verses 






Some of the a/ftkar verses are valid, ‘free’ 
any conditions or circumstances, while Others ar€ ‘bound 
(Mugayyeet to special conditions or situations, and apply only 
therein, 


Examples: 


bay po sh “Tf it is beyond your means, fast for three days, that is 
\  expiation for the wrath ye have sworn’ (5:92). 


Pl a 

je 

—. It is free, 1.e. left to one’s discretion whether to fast three 
days consecutively or with interruptions. 


_. ‘And if ye find no water then take yourselves clean sand 
( © or earth and rub therewith your faces and hands’ (5:6)."" 


‘Literal’ and ‘Understood Meanings 


The meaning of certain d@yéit is derived from the hteral 
A al wording (maniig) while that-of others is derived from what is 
pe understood ( nafhaen) by them: 





if _ Of the-Titeral understanding there are several kinds, The 
first concerns a clear text, i.e. a text clear and without ambig- 
uty, ‘, 
(\° Example: Blea 
i \ 


‘But if he cannot afford it, he should fast three days 
during the Hajj and seven days on his return, making ten 
days in all’ (2: 196), 


In other cases the text may be somewhat ambiguous in its 
expression but obvious as far as the meaning is concerned. 
Example: eas 

‘And do not approach them until theyare clean’ (2: 222). 


The Arabic word tatehharna may refer to the end of the 


Lt SOME say this @ye 1% ‘hound, a& lhe same #a mentioning wud’ instructs 
washing of the hands ‘to the elbows": others aay (bis tree", 








as 


woman's menstrual period, or the completion of the bath 
after the period; the second being more obvious." 

Still other verses imply a meaning through the context, 
although the wording itself is not clear. 


Example: 


‘And out of kindness reward to them the wing of humility’ 
(17: 24). 


This applies to parents, and not to all human beings in 
peneral, as the context of this verse suggests. 


Al Muqatta‘at 


The so-called ‘abbreviated letters’ are an important section 
of the mutashabihat’* insofar as their meanings are not known. 
The word is derived from the root “gafa‘a’— to cut, and means 
“what1s cut’, and also “what Is abbreviated’. 

In technical language the word is used for certain letters 
found at the beginning of several sa@rat of the Qur'an, called 
‘the abbreviated letters’. 


Their Occurrence 


There are fourteen such letters occurring in various combi- 
nations at the beginning of 29 surat. The following is a list of 
their occurrence and distribution in the Quran: 


Alif Lam Rah: 10, 11, 12, 14, 15. 
Alif Lam Mim: 2, 3, 29, 30, 31, 32. 


—_— 7 =: F 


[1] Qattan, Mo: miabdhish ff alien al-qur'an, Riyadh, 1971, 

[2 ftgda, 0, pet. A summary of the orientalists’ cffarts on this topic isin Jeffery, 
Arthur: Ske Mystic Levers of te Qur'an, MW, 14 (1924), pp, 247-60. Some of the 
orientalists sugaested that the letters are abbreviations of the names of the varwus 
Companions who used to write the Quran for Muhammad. Still others say that the 
letters are simply symbols employed to distinguish the sara from others before the 
OW COMMON names were introduced. Save Te Ad would be a case m point. ‘This is 
also bused on some Muslim scholars’ views (ftgan, 0, p.10). Watt, the Fdinhurgh 
pricsl-oricntalist, writes “We end where we bepan; the letters are mysterious, and 
have so far baffled interpretation’ (Watt, M.: Sells Intreduction i the Qur'an, 
Edinbureh, 1977, p64). 
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Alif Lam Mim Ra: 13. 
Alif Lam Mim Sad: 7. 
Ha Mim: 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46. 
Sad: 38. 
Ta Sin: 27. 
Ta Sin Mim: 26, 2%. 
Ta Ha: 20. 
Oat: 50. 
Kat Ha Ya ‘Ain Sad: 19. 
Num: 68. 
Ya Sin: 36. 


Variety of Explanations 


The meaning and purpose of these letters is uncertain. 
There have been a variety of explanations offered by Muslim 
scholars throughout the ages. Among them are:'? 


— These letters might be abbreviations for certain sentences 
and words, such as ¢.g¢. Alif Lam Mim meaning And ilahu 
A‘lam; or Nan meaning Nar (light), etc. 

— These letters are not abbreviations but symbols and 
names of Allah, or something else,'* 

— These letters have some numerical significance, as the 
semilic letters also have numenical value. 


oe These letters were used to attract the attention of the 
Prophet (and later his audience) for the revelation to 
follow, 


There are also many other explanations which cannot be 


/ , referred to here. The ‘abbreviated letters’ are part of the 


Quranic message, revealed to the Prophet Muhammad and 
therefore included in the text of the Qur'an. They are to be 
recited and read as part of the s#rar where they occur, They 
are a good example for one kind of mutashabihat which is 
referred to in the Qur'an itself, (3: 7), the meaning of which is 

13 See gan, 11, ppy-11 _ 

I4 LB the felter car standing tor ‘fish’, which occurs in every sare that hasan as 
abbreviated letter’ in front, or i standing for snake, as every sro with af as 
abbreviated letter’ in front contains the story of Musa and the snake 
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CHAPTER 5 
Understanding the Text 
MAKKAN AND MADINAN REVELATIONS 


The growth and development of the Muslim urna is 
marked by two great phases: 


— The period in Makka, before the Aijra (A.D. 622). 
— The peried in Madina, after the Aijra. 


Naturally the revelation from Allah to guide the Muslims 
also responded, tosome extent, to these particular situations. 


The Makkan Phase | 


The Makkan phase of the revelation lasted about 13 years, 


_from-the first revelation up to the hijra, 


This phase is determined by the prime-task of the Prophet 
to call people to Islam. ‘The main themes of this call, based on 
the Our’anic revelation are: : 

— Allah and His unity (tawhid), yf 
— The coming resurrection and judgement. 
— Righteous conduct. 


Fhe role of the Prophet in this phase i is in 1 pa ticular that of 
anannouncerand warner. | 


The Madinan Phase 
The Madinan phase lasted about ten years, from the Aijra to 


the death of the P et. While the basic themes of the 


ae 





MMakkan phase remain, the factor of the Muslims’ growing 
together into a community and the formation of the wma, 
now makes its presence clearly felt. 

In Madina, there are four groups of people to be met: 


— The muhdjirtn, who migrated from Makka to Madina. 


— Theansar, who originated from Madina and helped the 
muhdjiran. 

— The munafigiin, who are from Madina and pretended to 
support the Muslims, 

— The aff al-kitab) i.e. Jews and Christians, with their 
respective scriptures. 


In addition to these the Qur'an also continued to address 
al-nas, ‘mankind’ i.e. all people, and referred to the dis- 
believers and ignorant ones. 


Makkan and Madinan Surat 


Surat of the Qur'an have also been classified, according to 
their origin, into Makkan and Madinan s#rag, 

A. Sira is said to be of Makkan ongin, when its beginning 
was revealed in the Makkan phase, even if it contains verses 
from Madina, 


eke Se nid a 


the Makkan Seiad in its text. t 
The following a5 surat are, according to Zarkashi,” of 
Makkan ongin: —— 


96, 66, 73, 74, 111, 61, 87, 92, 89, 93, 94, 103, LOO, 108, 102, 
107, 109, 105, 113, 114, 112,53, 80,97, 91,85, 95, 106, 101, 75, 
104, 77, 50, 90, 86, 54, 34, 7/72, 36, 25, 35, 19, 20, 56, 26, 27, 
28, 17, 10, 11,12, 15,6, 37, 31,34, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
51, 88, 18, 16, 71, 14, 21, 23, 32, 52, 607,69, 70, 78, 79, 82, B4. 
30), 





| Mabini, mGdQ. 1, pS. 
2 Zarkashi, Ho: A-berhde ft ulin al-gueae, Cairo, 958, Vol 1, p. 193. 
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4 #arkashi, Vol. 1, p.194. Por another list see pari, [, pp 52-3, 


_ There is a difference of opinion as to what was last revealed 
in Makka. Some say, following [bn ‘Abbas, that it was Sara 29 
(al-‘ankabut); others say Sdra 23 (al-mmu mina): still others 
say Siira 83 (al-mutaffifin). Some believe that Sara 83 is 
actually Madinan. 

The following 29 Sarat are, according to Zarkashi,’ of 
Madinan origin: - 
2,8, 3, 33, 60, 4,99, 57, 47, 13, 55, 76, 65, 98, 59, 110, 24, 22, 
63,58, 49, 66, 61, 62, 64,48, 9, 5. 


some hold that Sure 1 (al-fatiha) is of Makkan, others that 
it is of Madinan, origin. 
The Makkan surat constitute about 11, and the Madinan 


ee 


about 19 juz’ of the text. 

From the above division it is obvious that the Madinan saraf 
are the longer ones and comprise a much larger part of the 
Our’an. 


Chronology 


_ According to a list based upon Nu‘man b. Bashir and given 
in the fihrist of al-Nadim,* the chronological order of the 
revelation of the sara is as follows: 


96, 68, 73, 74, 111, 81, 94, 103, 89, 93, 92, 100. 108, 102, 107, 
109, 105, 112, 113, 114,53, 80,97, 91, 85, 95, 106, 101. 75, 104, 
77, 50, 90,55, 72, 36, 7, 25, 35, 19, 20, 56, 26, 27, 28, 17, 11. 12. 
10, 15, 37, 31, 23, 34, 21, 37, 40, 41, 47, 43, 44, 45, 46. 51. 88. 
18, 6, 16,71, 14, 32, 52, 67, 69, 70, 78, 79, 82. 84, 30, 29. 83, 54, 


Why is it important to know the chronology of the surdarand 
verses, although the Qur'an is not arranged in chronological 
order? 

To know the origin and order of some of the revelation is 
important for understanding its meaning which can often be 
more casily grasped if one knows the time and circumstances 





dd Pairést, [, pp.4o-S2. 
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that relate to it. For instance, many dvdr from the Makkan 
period may be especially meaningful to Muslims living in a 
strongly un-Islamic environment, while some of the Madinan 
period would appeal much to Muslims who are in the process 
of formation of the wma. In some cases, unless one knows 
which of two or more related verses was revealed first, one 
cannot decide which legal ruling is now binding upon the 
Muslims. Here knowledge of the chronology ts directly linked 
with the issue of al-ndsikh wa al-mansikn.* It is also important 
to know the chronology of verses in order to understand the 
gradual development of many Mushm practices, attitudes and 
laws such as e.g. towards prohibition of alcohol, towards 
fighting, etc. and to see how these matters developed historic- 
ally, i.e. during the lifetime of the Prophet in order to under- 
stand their full imphecations.* 

Knowledge about the Makkan and Madinan serat ts derived 
from the Saha@ba and tabr'an and nothing is said about this by 
the Prophet himself.’ This is because at his time everyone was 
a witness and well aware of the occasions of revelation. 

Often there is internal evidence, as to which part of the 
revelation is Makkan or Madinan. There are a number of 
guiding criteria, which help to distinguish between them: 


— The theme. Does it belong to the Makkan or Madinan 
perniod? e.g. verses about warfare (9:5) are only revealed 
after Arjra. 


— Sometimes there isa direct reference, such as c.g. to Abi 
Lahab inSara 111, or to the Battle of Badr in Sara3: 123. 


— The length. Makkan @ydatare-often short, Madinan ones 
longer, ¢.g.: Sura ai-shu‘ara (26) is Makkan. It has 227 dyat. 
Sidra al-anfal (8) is Madinan. It has (only) 75 a@yat. 


Makkan saratare usually short, Madinan ones longer, e.g.: 


5 See below for details, 

6 For example as far as hebting the enemy isconcerned, the first verse revealed 
on this particular subject is fram Sdra al-hayy (22). This verse is from the Madinan 
period and it becomes clear from this that Muslims were not drawn to fight against 
the non-Muslims before the 4ifra. This has important implicationy for our own 
Planning and thinking, ¢.p. ta decide when Islam hay to be defended today with 
verbal and when with physical means. 

? al-Bagillam, mn Qattan, ap. cit. p35, 
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Juz’ 30 is overwhelmingly Makkan. It has 543 (Makkan) ayat. 
Juz’ 18 is overwhelmingly Madinan. It has (only) 117 
(Madinan) dyat, 


There are however exceptions in both cases. 


— The form of address. Often the address: ‘O ye who 
believe’, and ‘O peop! ook’ indicates a Madinan 
origin, While the addresses ‘O Mankind’ and ‘QO People’ 
are usually of Makkan origin. aos 

— The theme. Among the Makkan themes are tawhid, 
shirk, day of resurrection, moral corruption, stories of 
the Prophets. These topics are also found in Madinan 
surat, but usually only touched upon bnefly. Madinan 
themes which are not found in Makkan.revelations are of 








social_and legal implications, concerning marriage, 


divorre, tobexbiace, punisiaett, etc, = 


lane mim, ctc.). All diese strat are M akkan, cee Sura 
il -bagara (2) and Al ‘Imran (3). 

-——, All dyat beginning with the word.kala are Makkan. 

— } All sarae contaming sajda are Makkan. 

— Most of the seraf of the group mufassal, begining with 
Siira gaf (50) in the latter part of the Qur'an are Makkan. 

— Allreferences to the munafiqan.arcefromMadina (except 
Sara ankabar (29). Its verse 11 is Makkan. 


Summary 

The knowledge of Makkan and Madinan revelations 1s one 
of the important branches of ‘ulim al-qur’'an. [tis not merely 
~ Of historical interest, but particularly important for the under- 
standing and interpretation of the respective verses, 

Many sirat of the Qur’an do contain material fom both 
periods of revelation, and in some cases there exists difference 
of opinion among scholars concerning the classification of a 
particular passage. However, on the whole, it is a well- 
established distinction, fully employed in the science of tafsir 
and best derived from the internal evidence of the text of the 
Qur'an itself. . 


ASBAB AL-NUZUL 


The Qur’an has been revealed for guidance, for all times 
and situations to come. However, various dyat were revealed 
at a particular time in history and in pa rticular circumstances. 
The Arabic word sabab (pl. asbab) means reason, cause and 
‘ma'rifa asbab al-nuzul’ is the knowledge about the reasons of 
the revelations. i.e-the knowledge about the particular events 
and circumstances in history that are-related to the revelation 
of particular passages from the Our’an. 


[ts Importance 


Wahidi (d. 468/1075), one of the best classical scholars in 
this field wrote: “The knowledge about fefsir of the aydat ts not 
possible without occupying oneself with thei stories and 
explanation of (the reasons) for their revelation.” 
~ Knowledge about the asbab al-nuzal helps one to under- 
‘stand the circumstances in which a particular revelation 
occurred, which sheds sol on its implications and gives 
| guidance to the explanation (tafsir) and application of the aya 
in question for other situations. 

In particular, knowledge about the asbah al-nuzal helps one 
to understand: 


— The directand immediate meaning and implication of an 
aya, as it can be seen within its original context. 

— The imminent reason underlying a legal ruling. 

— The ongmal intent of the aya. 

— Whether the meaning of an @ya is specific or of general 
application, and if so, under which circumstances it is to 
be applied, 

— The historical situation at the time of the Prophet and the 
development of the early Mushm community. 

Example: 

‘To God belong the East and the West: whithersoever ye 
4 Ashe al-necel, by al-Wahoci al-Nisaburi, Came, (68, p4, 
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turn, there is the presence of God, for God is all- 
pervading, all-knowing’ (2: 115). 


Without knowing the sabab (reason), one might easily con- 
clude that this revelation permits the Muslim to face any 
direction when performing prayer, while it is well known that 
to face gibla is one of the conditions without which prayer 
becomes invalid. The circumstances in which this revelation 
occurred explains its implications: 


According to Wahidi’ a group of Muslims travelled on a dark 
night and they did not know where the gibla was, so they later 
realised that they had prayed in the wrong direction. They 
asked the Prophet about it and he kept silent until the above 
verse was revealed.’* Taking into account this reason for the 
revelation one cannot come to the wrong conclusion that it is 
unimportant where to turn in prayer. The scholars say how- 
ever that this verse excuses the mistake of those who un- 
willingly and under adverse circurnstances fail to observe the 
correct gibla, 


How itis Known 


The well-known asbab al-nuzil have been related to us by 
the reliable Companions of the Prophet Muhammad. Only 





2 apocd., pp. 20] 
1 Based on a report from Jabir b. ‘Abdullah, Wahidi also informs us about 
some other situations when the @ya reportedly applied: 

— That one may pray voluntary prayer on one’s riding camel, in whichever 
direction it may turn (based on Ibn ‘Umar. 

— That the Companions of the Prophet asked why they were ordered to pray for 
the dead Negus of Abyssinia, who had praved towards a different aiiva than 
their own (based on [bn ‘Abbas and “Ata’). 

— That the Jews asked, why the qébla of the Muslims had been changed from ait 
al-magdis (based on Ibn Abi alba) 

ace Wahid, op.cit., p21. All this supports the view (to which in particular Ky. 

Murad drew my attention) of Swyitt based on “arkashi (Suyie, Lrebab ancl, 

Tunis, 1981, p.7.) that when the sahkdba of the Propher spoke about an ave at the 

Qur'an, saying “It was revealed concerning... .* (nazaly fT kadha) they do not restrict 

themselves to narrating a single ‘cause’ for the revelation ofan aya bul rather refer to 

the ‘situations’ to which particular verses where found applicable during the lifetime 
of the Prophet while the occasion of the first revelation of the dw may have been 
much earlier, In this lie great avenues for understanding and mafstr of the Cur’Anic 

Message. 
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“reports which are sahiht can be considered fully reliable, as is 
the case in the science of Aadith generally. A particular 
condition here 1s also that the person who relates it should 
have been present at the time and occasion of the event (the 
revelation).'' Reports from ta@bi'an only, not going back to the 
Prophet and his Companions are to be considered weak 
(da‘if), Hence one cannot accept the mere opinion of writers 
or people that such and such verse might have been revealed 
on such and such occasion. Rather one needs to know exactly 
who related this incident, whether he himself was present, and 
who transmitted it to us. 


Kinds of Reports 

There are two kinds of reports on ashdb al-nuzial; 
— Dennite reports. 7 
— Probable reports, 


In the first kind (definite) the narrator clearly 1 indicates that 
the event he relates is the sabab al-nuzal, 


Example: 
Narrated Ibn ‘Abbas: the verse ‘Obey Allah and obey 
the apostle and those of you (Muslims) who are in 
authornty. . .” (4:59) was revealed in connection wrth 
‘Abdullah bin Hudafa bin Qais bin ‘Adi when the Prophet 
appointed him as the commander of a sarnyya (army 
detachment)."* 


In the second kind (probable) the narrator does not indicate 
clearly that the event narrated is the sabab al-nuzil, but 
suggests this probability. 


Example: 


Narrated ‘Urwa: Az-Zubair quarrelied with a man from 
the Ansar because of a natural mountainous stream at 
Al-Harra, The Prophet said: O Zubair, irrigate (your 
1] Wahidi, p.4 
12 Bukhari, V1, Na. 108. 
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land) and then let the water flow to your neighbour. The 
Ansar said: O Allah's apostle (this 1s because) he is your 
cousin? At that the Prophet's face became red (with 
anger) and he said: O Zubair. Irrigate (your land) and 
then withhold the water till it fills the land up to the walls 
and then let if flow to your neighbour. So the Prophet 
enabled Az-#ubair to take his full right after the Ansari 
provoked his anger. 

The Prophet had previously given an order that was in 
favour of both of them. Az-/ubair said: ‘I don’t think 
but this verse was revealed in this connection: But no, by 


your Lord, they can have no faith, until they make you 
judge in all disputes between them’ (4: 65).'" 


c Kinds of Reasons 


There: are three kinds of ‘reasons’ which are connected with 
revelation of particular passages from the Qur'an: : 


i Revelation in response to an event o ora general situation.” 


- 2. Revelation in response to a particular question that bas. lecale ie 


been asked by someone. 
3 _R evelation for other reasons, known or not known to us. 


| 
| Examples: 
| Response to an Event 


| Narrated Ibn ‘Abbas: The Prophet went out towards 
| ALBatha’ and ascended the mountain and shouted: ‘O 
; Sabahah’, so the Quraish people gathered around him. 
| He said: ‘Do you see? If] tell you that an enemy is going 
| to attack you in the morning or in the evening, will you 
{ believe me?’ They replied: ‘Yes’. He said: “Then lama 
plain warner to you of a coming severe punishment’. 
Abu Lahab said: ‘Is it for this reason that you have 
| gathered us? May you perish!’ Then Allah revealed 
‘Perish the hands of Abu Lahab’ (Agra 111: verse 1)."" 


13 Bukhan, V1, No. L0G, 
14 Bokhan, V1, No. 496. 
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The sara concerning Abu Lahab was revealed in response 


to this event, when Abu Lahab said: “May.you perish!” 


Response to a Particular Situation 


Sura 2:158 concerning Safa and Marwa was revealed in 
response to a particular situation in Makka during the time of 


the Prophet. 


Narrated ‘Urwa: I asked ‘A’isha (regarding the $a‘l be- 
tween As-Safa and Al-Marwa). She said: ‘Out of rever- 
ence to the idol Manat which was placed in Al-Mushallal 
those who used to assume Ihram in its name, used not to 
perform Sa‘t between As-Safa and Al-Marwa (because 
there were two other idols between these two hills), So 
Allah revealed: Wenly As-Safa and Al-Marwa are among 
the symbols of Allah.” Thereupon Allah’s apostle and 
the Muslims used to perform Sa‘l (between them). 
Sufyan said: The (idol) Manat was at Al-Mushallal in 
Qudaid, ‘A‘isha added: ‘The verse was revealed in 
connection with the Ansar, They and (the tribe of) 
Ghassan used to assume Ihram in the name of Manat 
before they embraced Islam’. ‘A’isha added “There were 
men from the Ansar who used to assume [hram in the 
name of Manat which was an idol between Makka and 
Medina. They said, O Allah’s Apostle! We used not to 
perform the Tawaf (sa‘l) between As-Safa and Al- 
Marwa out of reverence to Manat."" 





In response to this situation 2: 158 was revealed, 


Question to the Prophet 


On many oceasions the Muslims addressed questions to the 
Prophet concerning Islamic beliefs and the Islamic way of life. 
An example of the many occasions when a revelation was 
revealed in response to such a question posed to the Prophet is 
Sura 4: 11: 





IS Bukhari, VI, No, 384; aio Nes. 22, 35, 


Narrated Jabir: The Prophet and Abu Bakr came on foot 
to pay me a visit (during my illness) at Bani Salama’s 
(dwellings). The Prophet found me unconscious, so he 
asked for water and performed the ablution from it and 
sprinkled some water over me. ] came to my senses and 
said O Allah's apostle! What do you order me to do as 
regards my wealth? 


50 there was revealed ‘Allah commands you as regards 
your children’s (inheritance)’ (4: 11)."° 


The verse in question is concerned with inheritance and 
explains the rules of inheritance for children as follows: 


God (thus) directs you as regards your children’s (inheri- 
tance): 

‘To the male a portion equal to that of two females: if 
only daughters, two or more, their share ts two-thirds of 
the inheritance. If only one, her share is half. , ." (4: 11). 


Question by the Prophet 


On other occasions, the Prophet himself asked questions. 
Suara 19: 64 was revealed in response to such a question by the 
Prophet Muhammad: 


Narrated Ibn ‘Abbas: The Prophet said to the Angel 
Gabnel, What prevents you from visiting us more often 
than you visit us now? So there was revealed: ‘And we 
(angels) descend not but by the command of your Lord. 
To him belongs what is before us and what 1s behind us 
aoe CES Gy? 


Response to a General Questor 


There are numerous occasions when revclation was sent 
down providing guidance concerning general questions that 
had arisen in the Muslim community. 





16@ Euokhan, VI, Noa. LU 
i? Bukhari, ¥i, Na. 255, 
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Thabit narrated from Anas: Among the Jews, when a 
woman menstruated, they did not dine with her, nor did 
they live with them in their houses; so the Companions of 
the apostle (may peace be upon him) asked the apostle 
(may peace be upon him) and Allah the Exalted revealed: 


“And they ask you about menstruation: say it is a pollu- 
tion, so keep away from women during menstruation’ to 
the end (Qur'an 2: 222), 


The messenger of Allah (may peace be upon him) said: 
Do everything except intercourse. . .'" 


This report is also a good example of how the Prophet 
himself explained the meanings of the revelation when such 
questions arose, 


Particular Persons 


Olten a general rule which became part of the Qur'anie 
revelation, was first revealed in response to the circumstances 
or needs ol a particular person, é.g. Sd¢ra2: 196: 


.., Andifany of you is ill, or has an ailment in his sealp 
(necvessilaling shaving) he should in compensation either 
fast or [eed the poor or offer sacrifice...’ Ka‘b bin ‘Ujra 
sald this verse —and if one of you is illor has an ailment in 
his scalp, — was revealed concerning me. | had lice on my 
head and T mentioned this to the Prophet and he said: 
Shave (your head) and compensate by fasting three days 
Or a sacrifice or feed six poor, for each poor one 4a‘,!” 


This is again an example of the Prophet himself explaining 
the revelation in detail. At other times such revelation could 
not be applied but to the respective person. The best example 
of such a revelation is Sara Lefeb (111) already referred to 
above, Other examples are references to the Prophet 
Muhammad in the Qur'an, such as e.e, Sara 75: 16: 





18) Musttm, 1, Mo, 92. 
9 Muslim, If, Nos. 2735. 2738, 2739; Wahidi, ap. cit,, pl. One a isa eubic 
Measure of approx. 2 bhi 
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Narrated Ibn ‘Abbas (as regards Allah's statement) 
‘Move not your tongue concerning (the Qur’an) to make 
haste therewith’ (75: 16). 


When the Angel Gabriel revealed the divine inspiration 
to Allah's Apostle he moved his tongue and lips, and that 
stage used to be very hard for him, and that movement 
indicated that revelation was taking place, So Allah 
revealed in Sara al-givamna which begins: ‘l do swear by 
the Day of Resurrection..." 


The Verses: ‘Move nol your tongue concerning (the 
Quran) to make haste therewith. [tis for us to collect it 
(Qur'an) in your mind and give you the ability to recite it 
by heart’ (75; 16-17),-° 


several Ashab and One Revelation 


From the reports of the fafdba it appears that particular 
passages of the Quran were revealed in response fo more 
than one event, situation or question, or that the appheation 
of a particular passage of the Qur'an was for more than one 
particular occasion, as pointed out above. 


Examples: 


Sara al- ikhlas (112) firstly responds to Lhe macsfirikdin in Makka 
before thivhijeayand secondly tothe ah/ al-kitab encountered 
in Madina after the /ujra.”’ 


Another example ts Sara 9: 113: 


This @va was revealed firstly in connection with the death of 
the Prophet’ suncle Abo Tali, where Muhammad said ‘T will 
keep on asking (Allah for) forgiveness for you unless T am 
forbidden to do so’, Then there was revealed: if 1s not fitting 
for the Prophet and those who believe that they should pray 
for forgiveness for pagans, even though they be of kin, after i 
has become clear to them that they are [he companions of the 
Fire.” 





700 Bukhari, V1, So. 451. 
| fade. Lops, Wahid, epee), pp. 262-4 
2 Bukhan. VL, No. TY Y, 
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The other occasion reported ts when the Companions and 
in particular ‘Umar b, al-Khattab found the Prophet shedding 
tears when he visited the graveyard. The Prophet explained 
that he had visited his mother’s grave and that he had asked 
his Lord's permission to visit it which had been granted to him 
and that he had also asked his Lord’s permission to pray for 
her forgiveness which had not been granted to him and the 
above dva had been revealed.* 


Several Revelations and One Sabab a 


il 
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A well-known example for several revelations, which are 
connected with one particular circumstance, are three verses 
which according to reliable reports, came down in response to 
the question of L'mm Salama. whether or why only the men 
had been referred to in the Our’an, as being rewarded. 
According to Al-Hakim and Tirmidhi the verses 3: 195, 4:32 
and 33: 35 were revealed in response to this question: 


“And ther Lord has accepted of them and answered 
them: Never will I suffer to be lost the work of any of you 
be he male or female; Ye are members, one of another: 
those who have left their homes, or have been driven out 
therefrom, or suffered harm in My cause, or fought or 
been slain — verily I will blot out from them their 
iniquities and admit them into gardens with rivers flow- 
Ing beneath; a reward from the presence of God and 
from His presence is the best of rewards’ (3: 195), 


‘And in ne wise covet those things in which God has 
bestowed His gifts more freely on some of you than on 
others, to men ts allotted what they earn and to women 
what they earn: but ask God of His bounty for God has 
full knowledge of all things’ (4: 32). 


‘Per Muslim men and women — for believing men and 
women — for devout men and women, for trué men and 
women, for men and women who are patient and con- 
Stant, for men and women who humble themselves, for 
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men and women who give in charity, for men and women 
who fast, for men and women who guard their chastity, 
and for men and women who engage much in God's 
praise — for them has God prepared forgiveness and 
great reward’ (33:35). 


Several Views on Sabah al-Nuzul 


It also occurs that the Companions of the Prophet when 
mentioning a revelation, differed in their views about its 
sabab al-nuzal, This is due to the fact that as already shown 
above there have been various ashab for one particular reve- 
lation, and each of the persons reporting the circumstances 
had been present only on one of the various occasions. 

Otherwise several views about the same revelation have to 
be judged on their merits according to the rules of ‘itr 
dl-hadith, and one of them will be found to be stronger than 
the others. 


Example: 
There are two reports concerning the revelation of Sura 17: 83: 


According to [bn ‘Abbas, as reported in Tirmidhi, the Quraish 
asked the Jews to give them something they could ask the 
Prophet about and they were advised to ask about the Spirit 
(al-riih). Then the @va 17: 85 was revealed. 

From Ibn Mas‘iid, as reported in Bukhari, it is related that 
he said: 


While I was in the company of the Prophet on a farm, 
and he was reclining on a palm leaf stalk, some Jews 
passed by. Some of them said to the others: Ask him 
about the Spirit. Some of them said; Whal urges you to 
ask him about it. Others said: (Don't) lest he should give 
you a reply which you dislike, but they said, Ask him. So 
they asked him about the Spirit. The Prophet kept quict 
and did not give them any answer. I Knew that he was 
being divinely inspired so T stayed at my place. When the 
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divine inspiration had been revealed, the Prophet said 
“They ask you (O Muhammad) concerning the Spirit. 
Sav: “the Spirit”, its knowledge is with my Lord and 
from the knowledge it is only a litthe that has been given 
to vou (mankind) (17: 83). 


The second report, although the first one has been declared 
sahih by Tirmidhi, is considered to be stronger because it 
comes from [bn Masud, who says that he was present on the 
oceasion of the revelation, while the report from Ibn ‘Abbas in 
Tirmidht does not contain this information ,~* 


Specific or General? 


Another question leads directly to the field of tafsir, but ts 
suill connected with asbab al-nuzil. When one knows about 
the safaeh af-nuzel, tas still to be decidéd whether the reve- 
lation has a specific implication for the particular occasion it 
was connected with, or whether it is of general implication 
and needs to be apphed by all Muslims at all tires, 


Paample: 


As tothe thie! male or female. cut off his or her bands: a 
punishment by way of example, from God, for their 
crime: and God is exalted in power’ (5:41). 


This verse although it was revealed concerning a specific 
person who had stolen a piece of armour and had been pun- 
ished accordingly, ts of general application.“ 


What is not Asbab al-Nuzul 


In some cases scholars have provided us with the back- 
ground of certain events that have been narrated in the 
Quran. Obviously, however, such information does not 
belong to the field of asbah al-nuzel. Although it may help to 
understand the message of the revelation, itis not related ina 
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direct and reliable way, showing immediate reason for or the 
occasion of the revelation, 


Example: 


‘Seest thou net how thy Lord dealt with the companions 
of the elephant?’ (105; 1). 


The following passage from a book of tafser, although it 
contains information about the background of the event 
narrated in the sara, does not belong to the field of ashab 
al-nuzul: 


(The companions of the clephant) had come from the 
Yemen and wanted to destroy the Aa‘ba (they were) 
from Abyssinia and their leader was Abrahah al-Ashram, 
the Abyssinian.*’ 


Summary 


a a! 


Ps “ALLZ Unused in ona oF thea most cet nik ence of pane edie for 
the pr proper understanding anc explanation of the Qur’anic 
revelation. The message of the Qur'an is guidance [or all 
times However its dvat were revealed at particular points of 
lime in history and in particular circumstances. 

Ome of the most crucial steps in meaningful interpretation ts 
to distinguish between that part which is attached solely to the 
historical event and that part, which, a Ithough a attached ta the 
historical event, _also_-has.waider iroplicatic ms, The The ‘know! ledge 
of asbab al-nuzdl helps to distinguish between these two by: 


— , Clarifying the events and circumstances, which are con- 
~ nected with the revelation of certain @vete. 
— _J]lustrating the application of such dyar by referring to 
Situations, when the Companions of the Prophet found 
them proper and applicable. 


Aa ‘Tupibi, Maatchtersor Ain waft ol Fubort, eaten: IOV, IT, pases. 
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AL-NASIKH WA AL-MANSUKH 


The revelations from Allah as found in the Qur'an touch on 
a varicty Gf Subjects, among them beliefs, history, tales of the 
prophets, day of judgement, Paradise and Hell, and many 
others. Partic ularly important are the af#kam (legal rulings), 
because they preseribe the manner of legal relationships 
between people, as Allah wishes them to be observed. 

While the basic message of Islam remains always the same, 
the legal rulings have varied throughout the ages, and many 
prophets before Muhammad brought particular codes of law 
(sharra) for their respective communities. 

The Arabic words ‘nasikh’ and ‘manstikl’ are both derived 
from the same root word ‘nasakha™ which carries meinings 
such as“to abolish, to re place. to withdraw, to abrogate’ 

“The word nasikh (an active participle)}-means—the abro- 
gating’, while mansakh (passive) means ‘the. abrogated’. In 
technical language these terms refer to certain parts of the 
Quranic revelation, which have been ‘abregated’ by others. 
Naturally the abrogated passage is the one called mansakh’, 
while the abrogating one is called ‘nasi’. _ 


The Qur'an on Naskh 
The principle of naskh (abrogation) is referred to in the 
Quran ttself and is nota later historical development: 
one of our revelations do we abrogate or cause it to be 


forgotten, but we substitute something better or similar: 
knowest thou not that God has power over all things?’ 


(2: 106)" 
How it came about 


When the message of Islam was presented to the Arabs as 
something new, and different from their way of life, it was 


“8 Some however say that this refers tthe revelations before the Qhur'iim, which 
have now been substituted by the Qurvin itself. See Mawdidi, The Ateaning af the 
(fur on, Lahore, 967) Vol, b. ple) mote 109, 
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introduced in stages. The Qur’an brought important changes 
gradually, to allow the people to adjust to the new preserip- 
tions. 


Example: 


There are three verses in the Qur'an concerning the drinking 
af wine. Wine drinking was very widespread in pre-Islamic 
times and, although a social evil, highly esteemed, The three 
verses which finally led to the prohibition of intoxicating 
substances were revealed in stages (4:43, 2: 219; 3: 93-4). 


Why it is important 


Knowledge of al-ndsikh wa al-manstikh is important 
because it concerns the correct and exact application of the 
laws of Allah. [tis specifically concerned with legal revelations: 


— Itis one of the important pre-conditions for explanation 
(tafsir) of the Qur'an. 
- It is one of the important pre-conditions for under- 
' ‘standing and application of the Islamic law (Auk, 
shar? a). 
++ Itsheds light on the historical development of the Islamic 
~ — Jegal code. 
-— [thelps to understand the immediate meaning of the ayar 
' concerned. 


Tafsir (explanation of the Qur'an) or legal ruling is not 
acceptable froma person who does not have such knowledge. 


How do we know it? 


As in the field of asbab al-nuzel, the information about 
ai-ndsikh wa alransika cannot be accepted upon mere 
personal opinion, guesswork or hearsay, bul must.be based on 
reliable ea according (0 the vwlam al- nadith, and should 
—tThe report must also-clearly stale which pa ct of the revelation 
is qasikh and which is miansakh, 
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Some scholars say that there are three ways of knowing 
aboutal-ndsh wa alaemansikl: 


|. Report from the Prophet or Companions. 

2 | tima’ (consensus of the sua upon what is nakh and 
What mtansnikc), — 

3 Knowledge about which part of the Qur'an preceded 
another part in the history of revelation.” 


Example: 
Narrated Mujahid (reearding the verse): 


Those of you who die and leave wives behind, they (their 
wives) shall await (as regards their marriage) for four 
months and ten days (2: 234). 


The widow, according to this verse, was to spend this 
period of waiting with her husband’s family, so Allah 
revealed: Those of you who die and leave wives (i.e. 
widows) should bequeath for their wives, a year’s main- 
tenance and residence without turning them out, but if 
they leave (their residence) there is no blame on you for 
what they do with themselves, provided itis honourable 
(i.c, lawful marriage) (2: 240). 


So Allah entitled the widow to be bequeathed extra 
maintenance for seven months and 20) nights and that is 
the completion of one year, If she wished, she could slay 
(in her husband's home) according to the will, and she 
could leave i if she wished, as Allah says: Without 
turning them out, but if they leave (the residence) there 
isno blame on you. 

So the idea (ice. four months and ten days) is obligatory 
lor her. 

‘Ata’ said: [bn Abbas said: This verse i.e. the statement 
of Allah... without turning one out. , . cancelled the 
Obligation of staying for the waiting period in her late 
husband's house, and she can complete this period 
wherever she likes, 
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‘Ata’ said: If she wished, she could complete her idda by 
staying in her late husband's residence according to the 
will or leave it according to Allah’s statement: 


‘There is no blame on you for what they do with them- 
selves.’ 


‘Ata added: Later the regulations of inheritance came 
and abrogated the order of the dwelling of the widow (in 
her dead husband's house) so she could complete the 
idda wherever she likes. And it was no longer necessary 
to provide her with a residence. 


Ibn Abbas said: This verse abrogated her (1.c, the 
widow's) dwelling in her dead husband’s house and she 
could complete the idda (i.e. four months and ten days) 
wherever she lked, as Allah's statement says: 
.withoul turning them out, . 7" 


This repert explains clearly which part of the revelation 1s 
nasikh and which is mansikh, Mujahid was one of the well- 
known fabian and Ibn ‘Abbas was a Companion ol the 


Prophet. 


What is Abrogated? 


According to some scholars the Qur'an-abrogates only the 
Qur'an. They base their view on Sarat 2: 106-and-16: 101, 
According to them the Qur'an docs not abrogate the sunnd 
nor does the sunne abrogate the Qur'an, This is, in particular. 
the view held by Shan.” 

Others are of the opinion that the Qur-an-may abrogate the 
Qur'an a well-as-the suana. They-base their view on Sara 33: 


4-4. 


There is also the view that there are four classes of naskn: 


] 


I 
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Qur'an abrogates Qur'an, 


———_ 


Bukhan, VI, No. 54 : : : 
Kor detaily see Kitab ai-rizdfa, Cairo, ned. pp 30-73; English translation by 


M. Khadduri, apoctt., pp. 123-45; for a brief summary of Ash-Shant’s views sec uals 
Semaan, K., “sh-Shai'r ys Aisala, Lahore. (961, pp.s3-85. 
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Quran abrogates sua. 
Sunna abrogates Qur'an. 
Sunna abrogates sunna,” 
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In this discussion, we shall only consider the abrogation in 
the Qur'an, and leave aside the abrogation in the surta, 
Three Kinds of Naskh in the Qur'an" 

The scholars have divided abrogation into three kinds: 
| | Abrogation of the recited_(verse)-togetherwwith the Jeeal | 

ruling: = —————_, | 
2 Abrogation of the legal ruling | ithout thy: regite ‘Prse), 
3 Abrogation of the recited (verse) withou serail il 
ogation of the recited (verse) without the legal tuling. 


= 





Examples: 


Por abrogation of the recited (verse) together with its legal 
ruling: 


Aasha (Allah be pleased wath her) reported that it had 
been revealed in the Holy Qur'an thal ten clear sucklings 
make the marriage unlawtul, then it was abrogated (and 
substituted) by five sucklings and Allah’s apostle (may 
peace be upon him) died and it was before that time 
(found) in the Holy Qur'an (and recited by the 
Muslims).“ 


For abrogation of a legal ruling without the recited (verse): 


‘© Prophet! We have made lawful to thee thy wives to 
whom thou has paid their dowers: and those whom thy 
right hand possesses out of the prisoners of war whom 
God has assigned to thee: and daughters of thy paternal 
uncles and aunts and daughters of thy maternal uncles 
and aunts, who migrated (from Makka) with thee: and 
any believing woman who dedicates her soul to the 
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Prophet if the Prophet wishes to wed her; — this only for 
thee and not for the believers (at large): we know what 
we have appointed for them as-to their wives and the 
caplives whom their right hands possess; —1n order that 
there should be no difficulty for thee and God ts oft- 
forgiving, most merciful’ (33:50). 


‘It is not lawful for thee (to marry more) women after 
this, nor to change them for (other) wives, even though 
their beauty attract thee, except any thy right hand 
should possess (as handmaidens); and God doth watch 
over all things’ (33; 52). 


This 1s one of the few very clear examples of naskh, though 
only concerning the Prophet specilically, since for Muslims in 
general the number of wives has been restricted to four. (Sara 


4:3). 


For abrogation of the recited (verse) without the legal ruling: 


‘Abdullah bin ‘Abbas reported that ‘Umar bin Khattab 
sat on the pulpit of Allah’s messenger (may peace be 
upon him) and said: Verily Allah sent Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him) with truth and he sent down the 
book upon him, and the verse of stoning was included tn 
what was sent down to him. We recited 11, retained 1 in 
our memory and understood it. Allah's messenger (may 
peace be upon him) awarded the punishment of stoning 
to death (to the married adulterer and adulteress) and 
after him, we also awarded the punishment of stoning. | 
am atraid that with the lapse of time, the people (may 
forget it) and may say: We do not find the punishment of 
stoning in the book of Allah, and thus go astray by 
abandoning this duty prescribed by Allah. Stoning is a 
duty laid down in Allah’s book for married men and 
women who commit adultery when proof is established, 
or if there is pregnancy or a confession.” 


The punishment of stoning for adultery by marred people 


350 Muslim, (1, No. 41) Bukhari, VIL, No, ath. 
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has been retained in the suena, while it is not included in the 
(ur an, 


The Abrogated Verses 


There are, according to Ibn Salama," a well-known 
author on the subject: 


— 43 svar with neithes nasikh or mansakh. 
— | ar sti rat with yi a no mmansiakh, 

- “40 ‘ura with rransikh but no nasikh, 

— “25 Surat w ith both nasikh ancl tari. suck ht 


According to Suyati's gan there are 2) instances in the 
Quran, where a revelation has been abrogated by another. 
He also indicates that there is a difference of opinion about 
some of these: é.0. 4: 8, 24:58, ete” 

Some Sanlee have attempted to recuce the number of 
abrogations in the Qur'an even further, by explaining the 
rélationslips between the verses in some special ways, e.g, by 
pointing out that no legal abrogation is involved, or that for 
certain reasons the naskf is not genuine. 

Shah Waltullah (d. 1759) the ercat Muslim scholar from 
India only retained the following 5 out of Suyiti's 21 cases as 


renuIne:! 

MansakA 2: 1R0 masika 4¢ 11, 13, 
Mansakh 2: 240) miasikA 2) 234. 
Mansakh 8: 65 reas Bt G2. 
Miaraiiéh 30: 50) miEsthclt 33: 32, 
Mansakf 58: 12 mastkh S8: 13, 
Example: 


A case listed by Suvuit, which has no direct legal implication ts 
the following: 


Narrated lon “Abbas: When the verse: ‘If there are 20) 
amongst you, patient and persevering, they will over- 


af) Cin. ctr, ser telat, for the names ot these surar, 


77 dra, U1, pp. 20-3; Kamal, opcectt., pp 1-9 abso gives Suyati's complete list, 
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come two hundred’, was revealed, it became hard on the 
Muslims, when it becarne compulsory that one Muslim 
ought not to Hee betore 10 (non-Muslims) so Allah 
lightened the order by revealing: ‘but now Allah has 
lightened your (task) for he knows that there is weakness 
in you. But (even so) if there are 100 amongst you who 
are patient and persevering, they will overcome 200) 
(non-Muslims)’ (8: 66). 


So when Allah reduced the number of enemies that 
Muslims should withstand, their patience and persever- 
ence against the enemy decreased as much as their task 
was lightened for them.” 


Still others hold that there are no genuine (sani) reports 
available on this issue, going back to the Prophet, while tnose 
eoing back to the Companions contradict each other. 
Therefore to them the issue of nasikh wa almansake ps per- 
haps not of great importance. However, it is clear from the 
Qur'an itself, (e.¢. in the case of inheritance, 2: THO; 4) 7-9, 
etc.) that abrogation occurred occasionally, Hence it is wrong 
ta completely ignore the subject. 


Abrogation and Specification 


There ts of course a difference between abrogation and 
specification. By the latter is meant that ome revelation 

38 Bukhart, Vl. No.1: 

39 Ali, MiM.: the Religion af islam, Lahore, 1936, p32. Tt may be penmited aut 
that AK’s treatment of the subject is nol very thorough, OF the three examptes he 
cites in suppart af his opinion ('m most cases, where a report is traceable to one 
Companion who héld a certain verse to have been abrogated, there ts another report 
traceable to-anuther Companion, through the fact thal the verse was not abrogated — 
p33) two are definitely notin lis favour, while the third cum be easly explained. His 
first tase concerns Stra 2:180 (inheritance), [t has.certainly- been superseded by 
other verses, e.g. 4: 7-9 and that is probably all that is meant, when saying 1 5 
mansGkh. Ali's second case, ‘2: 184, is considered by Thon ‘Umar as having been 
abrogated while Ibn ‘Abbas says it was not’. See below, where [have quoted this very 
hadith from thn ‘Abbas (Bukhad, WI, No.32) where Ibn ‘Abbas himself explains 
Welty he does not hold it as abrogated, The third case is, ike the first one, definitely 
not insupport of Ali: *2: 240 was abrogated according ta Ibn Zubair, while Mujahid 
says it was not’, This is wrong, see Safi Rukhan, V1, Nos. 33 and 94, where both 
Ibn Zubair and Mujahid hold the verse to be abrogated. Furthermore: both Tho 
Zubair und Mujahid are bid, and nat Companions (suhdba) 
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explains in more detail or according to specific circumstances 
how andther revelation should be understood. 


Example: 


Sura 2: 183 says “QO you wha believe, fasting is prescribed to 
VOU... 


Narrated ‘Ata’ that he heard Ibn Abbas reciting the 
Divine yerse ‘tor those who can do it is a ransom, the 
feeding of one that is indigent’ (2: 184). 


[bn ‘Abbas said “This verse is not abrogated but it is 
meant tor old men and old women who have no strength 
to fast, so they should feed one poor person for cach day 
af lasting (instead of fasting).”” 


It is quite clear that the second verse (2: 184) does not 
abrogate the rule of fasting from the first verse (2: 183) but 
explains thal in a specific case, that of feeble old people, there 
isa Way Ol making up for the loss of fast. 

In the same way the verses concerning intoxicating drinks 
can be understood as specifications rather than abrogations 
(see 4: 43> 2) 219: 4: 93-4), 


SuITnAry 


The Qur'an, in 2:106, refers to the concept of naskh, 
However, there is a difference of opinion about the extent to 
which al-nasikh wa-al mansakh does in fact occur in the text of 
the Qur'an, The information concerning al-nasikh wa-al 
mansikh must be treated with great caution as, for all reports 
concerning the text of the Qur'an, two independent witnesses 
are required, Many of the examples which the scholars have 
drawn upon to illustrate this question (and | have quoted 
them for the same purpose) are based on ene witness only, 
“isha alone reported that 10 or 5 sucklings had been part of 
the Quranic recitation, and only ‘Umar reported that the 
‘verse Of stoning’ had been included in the Qur’anie text. 
These legal rulings are nef included in the Qur'an precisely 
because they were not considered reliable, being based on 


40) Gukhart, VI, No. 32, 


one witness only. Similarly, other examples about naskh, 
based on the words of Ibn “Abbas or Mujahid alone, are to be 
judged by the same measure. 

However, aS mentioned there remain a small number of 
verses which, as [ar as can be ascertamed from the internal 
evidence of the Qur'an, have been superseded by other verses 
in the Qur'an. 


VARIETY OF MODES 


What is the meaning 0! of al-ahrif al-sab'a? 

The word Sab'@ means Sey even\and alt rufl is the plural form ot 
harfanW ich has many meanings, among them ‘edge” border, 
letter, word’, ete. In technical language it describes the variety 
of modes of the Qur'an transmitted-te-us, also expressed in 
vaTious forms of writing the text. 





Example: 


Read the two versions of Sara 2:9 given on plates _/ and 8. 
Disregard the difference in style of writing. ‘he first example 
is from a Qur'an from North Africa, the second fom a Qur'an 
from Jordan. In the North African version, the word 
yukhadtung (they deceive) is used twice, while in the 
Jordan version, the word occurs as ‘yekhda'ana’ in the 
second instant. Both are correct and accepted readings, since 
they have been transmitted to us. Also there is no objection 
from the viewpoint of grammar or correct language und the 
writing without vowel signs can carry both readings. 


The Language of the Quraish 


In the time of the Prophet Muhammad when the Qur'an 
was revealed, the Arab tribes scattered all over the peninsula, 
spoke a number of dialects, cach containing peculiar woris 
and idioms. 

The language of the Quraish had developed into a form of 
‘high Arabic’ due to the many influences it absorbed, being 
spoken at the main centre of trade and pilgrimage in Arabia. 
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Hence this language was obviously the most suitable to CAIry 
the messages of revelation which were to reach all peoples and 
not be restricted to a particular tribe. 


The Seven ¥lodes 


The fadith reports tell us that the Qur'an was actually 
revealed in seven modes (al-ahraf al-sab‘a). This has been 
narrated by more than ten of the Prophet's Companions, 
among them Abu Bakr, “Umar, ‘Uthman, [bn Mas‘id, Thn 
‘Abbas and others."! 

The following is the fadith in Bukhari: 


dwarrated “Abdullah bin ‘Abbas: Allah's apostle said: 
Gabriel recited the Qur'an to me in one way. Then | 
requested him (to read tt in another way), and continued 
asking him to recite it in other ways, and he recited it in 
several ways Oll he ultimately recited it in seven different 
ways 


Qn another occasion, ‘Umar complained to the Prophet 
that Misham had recited Stra al-furgédn ina way different from 
what ‘Umar had heard from the Prophet, but the Prophet said: 
.. . this Ouran has been revealed to be recited in seven 
different ways, so recite of it whichever is easier for you. 

Salman ts reported to have said that he read a passage from 
a:$2 in the presence of the Prophet in the following two 
versions, the first of which is now in the Qur’anie text, while 
the second constitutes a variant reading according to ‘Ubay b. 
Ka'b:4 


dhalike bt-anna minhum gissisina wa rubbana. 


fo 


Ahatika bi-anna minh; widdiqina we rubbanda® 


Muslim scholars have put forward a number of explanations 
and benefits for the Muslim wma deriving from the revekition 











ce Peo 
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430 Bukhari, Vi, No, 314 
44° [hn Abr Dawid, p. 129, 
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of the Qur’anic message in several modes. Among these the 
following are most important: 


<= To make the reading, pronunciation and memorisation 
_—" more easy, as many people were illiterate in the Prophet's 


time. 


—~To unite the new Muslim community on the basis of one 
——commeon language, the Arabic of the Quraish, with minor 

variations accepted, according to spoken language. 

— Toshow something of the unique nature of the Our’an, in 
the realm of language, 

— ‘loshow something of the unique nature of the Qur'an, in 
the realm of meaning and legal rulings. 

— Toexplaina legal ruling in more detail. 


Scholars Diiter 


There is a difference of opinion among classical Muslim 
scholars on the subject of the ‘seven modes’, to the extent that 
one of them was able to say: ‘the degree of difference of 
opinion (ihila/) among the scholars is to the extent of 35 
sayings." 

Same of these different opinions are that the ‘seven modes’ 
are: 


— \Different languages (dialects) current among the Arabs 
“at the time of revelation, such as e.g. Quraish, Hudhil, 
Tamin. etc., who had different ways of pronunciation, 
which could even affect the spelling, e.g. 
al-tabuh and al-tabar, (2: 248)" 
or: Aiyaka for tvaka (1:5), 
or; atid for hatta (12:35). 

— It may also be the usage of words from the different 
languages in the Qur'an (this is considered one of the 
most sound views). 

— Usage of synonyms in the Qur'an, Le. thal a vanety of 


46 Stein, 1, p44. 
47 See Kamal, opie, pat. 
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expressions describe one and the same concept. A well- 
known example is Sara 101: 5, which reads as ‘Ka-/-'jhuaj- 
i-manfush’, but in another version ‘AKa-s-sifi-l-manfiish’ 
both meaning ‘like carded wool’. The word irshadndad was 
read in place of tidina (Stira 1:6), ete.** 

— ODtfterent aspects of the revelation, such as é.g. order, 
prohibitions, promise, narrations, ete. 

— Sevendiflerences, suchas possible ways of reading words 
and structures in the Qur'an, e.2. the word “trusts” in 23:8 
which can he read both ‘trust’ (sg.) or ‘trusts’ (pl.) aceord- 
Ing to the plain text without vowels: fi-amdnarihim or 
-amanathim., 


— Shghtly different wordings of a particular passage, such 
as e.g. in: B00: “Gardens under which rivers How’ which 
some Tead as “Gardens from under which rivers flow’, 
adding the word ‘trom’ (#17) to the text. 

— Different wavs of pronunciation as they have been ex- 
plained in great detail by the scholars of gira’a (recitation) 
such as ¢.e. india, ideham, ew" 


However, even non-Muslim orientalists concede that ‘no 
major differences of doctrines can be constructed on the basis 
of the parallel readings based on the ‘Uthmanie consonantal 
Outline, yet ascribed to mushafs other than his, All the rival 
readings unquestionably represent one and the same text. 
They are substantially apreed in what they transmit. . .".° 


SUM mary 


From these different opinions, of which only some have 
been listed above, by way of illustration, a generally-accepted 
conclusion is that the ‘seven modes’ are at the basis of several 
distinct ways of reciting the Qur'an, reflecting the different 
usage at the time of revelation, comprising variations in pro- 

4 Both examples from Toon Mus‘ad, This. view is alse very clase ta the idea at 
vanous diteets, and many scholars tend to accept such usage of synonyms, as 
meaning the ‘seven modes’ 

4 This wew has also been favoured by many, because it does net cause much 
contraversy, 

7 Burton, Jo Se OCotecton af the Our'aa, Ca mbridge, O77, p11, 
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nunciation and even minor differences in wording. The ‘seven 
‘anruf are however, not identical with the well-known ‘seven 
readings’. These came about ina later age. Although much of 
what the ‘seven readings’ contain is also found in the seven 
ahraf, there are some differences, which will be explained 
when discussing the seven readings, 

Only a few examples for ‘ainif have been transmitted to 
us. They are of importance for tefsir, rather than gira a. 


Seven Modes in the Qur'an 


While some scholars*' hold that the written Qur'an now 
includes only one of the ‘seven modes’, and the others are 
transmitted orally to us, there is some evidence also for the 
view that the text of the Qur'an, as we have it in front of us, 
may include all these ‘seven modes’ because: 

— Noone would change the Qur'an. 

— The present text was written upon the basis of the safapa 
testimonies, both orally and written, going back cirectly 
to the Prophet. 

— The Qur’ants protected by Allah. 


THE VARIOUS READINGS 


Al-gira’a (pl. gird’at) is derived from the word gara‘a, 
‘reading, reciting’, from which also the word QOur‘an ts derived. 
Its a verbal noun, meaning recitation. In technical language 
it describes the oral recitation of the Qur'an as well as the 
punctuation of the written text, which corresponds to the oral 
recitation. 


Examples: 


5] c.g. Tabart, fdaw' a@l-beydn ‘on ta'wil aval ubqeae dn, Cairo, 1968, See 
Introduction to this fafyir. “arkashi, Vol. 1, p.212 says mol scholars areal thie first 
wiew, and that the last double-reading of the Qur'an by Muhummud in the presence 
of the Ange] Gabriel served, among others, the purpose ot eliminating the other 1x 
modes. 


1}? 


Mawdudi** has very convincingly explained the proper under- 
standing of some accepted difference in reading, He wrote 
that in al-fatiha (1:3): 


both describe one of the attributes of Allah, 
niaiiki anal there Is absolutely TO contradiction 
belween ‘sovereign’ and ‘master’ of the day of 
judgement, but ‘these two readings make the 
meaning of the verse all the more clear’, 


—  prrtliki 


Similarly 3:8 arjwdekune! and arjulikeen’* carry two 
meanings: 


— Wash 


5 our feet 
— Wipe , 


Both are indeed correct, for under normal circumstances 4 
man will wash his feet, while some other person ¢.¢. a traveller 
may wipe them, Here the text of the Qur'an carries both 
meanings at the same time, This is indeed a unique feature of 
the revelation from Allah. 


Readers among the Sahaba 


Reading and reciting of the Qur'an has been done since 
revelation began, and the Prophet was the first to recite. This 
has already been discussed in the section on transmission of 
the text. After his death, the recitation continued through his 
Companions. Among the famous readers from whom many of 
the raofan learned, were ‘Ubay bin Ka‘b, ‘Ali, Zaid bin 
Thabit, [bn Mas‘tid. Musa al-Ash‘ari and many others, 


Later Development 


Lateron, with Muslims settling in many parts of the world, 
the Qur'an was recited in a variety of ways, some of which 
were notin accordance with the accepted text and the trans- 
mitted readings from the Prophet and the Companions. This 





a2 firodrectioan te the Study of de Que'ae, Delhi, 1971, p21, 
540 Reading of Nat’, Hats “ae ‘Asim, Kina, 
“4 Reading af [bn Kathir, Aba Amr, Aba Aakra ‘ae ‘LST, Harmen, 
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necessitated a thorough screening and distinction between 
what is sat (sound) and what is shadh (exceptional), 


The Seven Readings 


The ‘seven readings’ were standardised in the second/eighth 
century. [bn Mujahid, a ninth-century Muslim scholar, wrote 
a book entitled The Seven Aeedings, in which he selected 
seven of the prevailing modes of recitation as the best trans- 
mitted and most reliable. Others were subsequently dis- 
favoured and even opposed, among them the readings of Ibn 
Masud and “Ubay bin Ka’b, However, this. not to say that 
one must restrict oneself to one of these seven readings, or to 
all of them, Below are listed the local origin of the seven 
readings and the names of readers*” and some transmitters 
(rawis) connected with them: 


Place Reader Transmitter 

| Madina Wali’ (169/783) Warsh (197/812) 
2 Makka Ibn Kathir (120/737) 

3. Damascus Ibn “Amir (118/736) 

4 Basra Abu “Amr (148/770) 

5 Kuta “Asim (127/744) Hats (180/796) 
6 Kufa Hamza (156/772) 

7 Kuta Al-Kisa 1p (189/804) = Dori (246/860) 


Readines No. 1 and 5 are of particular importance: the 
reading transmilted by Warsh is widespread in Africa, except 
Egypt, where, as now in almost all other parts of the Muslim 
world, the reading transmitted by Hafs is observed. 


Other Views 
Later on other views emerged, making ten or fourteen 


well-known readings. In addition to the seven above, the 
following make up the ten and the fourteen readers: 


45 For their short bhiographies-see Piri, 1. poate, 
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8S Madina Abu Ja‘tar (130/747) 

9 Basra Ya'qub (205/820) 
LO) =~Kufa Khalaf (229/843) 
ll Basra Hasan al Basn (110/725) 
12) Makka Ibn Muthaisin (123/740) 
13. Basra Yahya al-Yazidi (202/817) 
14 Kuta al-A'mash (148/763) 


The readings are also divided as follows: 

— The mufawatr (transmitted by many; they include the 
seven well-known readings), 

— The #fad (transmitted by one; they number three, going 
back to the safaba and together with the seven make up 
the ten). 

— The shadh (exceptional; they go back to the tabi ‘fin 
only }, 


Muslim scholars have laid down three eriteria for the accep- 
lance of any gira o and three criteria for preferring some over 
others. The best transmission was of course mtufawatir. The 
three criteria for acceptance of other readings are: 

— Correctness according to Arabic grammar. 

— Agreement with the written text of *Uthman. 

— Traced back reliably to the Prophet. 

The three criteria tor preference are: 
Correctness according to Arabic grammiar. 


— Agreement with the written text of “Uthman. 
— Reported/preferred by many (majority). 


SUMITATY 


The best summary on this topic 1s perhaps contamed in the 
words of the scholar Abu-l-Khair bin al-Javar (cd, 8533/1429), 
who wrote: 


74 Supt, (pee, [pee 
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‘Every reading in accordance with Arabic (grammar) 
even if (only) in some way, and in accordance with one of 
the masahif of ‘Uthman, even tf (only) probable, and 
with sound chain of transmission, is a correct (sail) 
reading, which must not be rejected, and may not be 
demied, but it belongs to the seven modes (atria) accord- 
ing to which the Qur'an was revealed, and the people are 
obliged to accept it, no matter whether it is from the 
seven /ranis, or the ten or from other accepted Jnmudms. 
but when one of these three conditions is not fulfilled, it 
must be rejected as weak (dai) or exceptional (shadh) 
or void (farl), no matter whether tt is from the seven or 
from one who is older than them."*’ 


Suvoli, aan, |. p75, 
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CHAPTER 6 
Interpreting the Text 
TAFSIR, ITS KINDS AND PRINCIPLES 


Jajsir (exegesis) of the Qur'an is the most important science 
for Muslims: All matters concerning the Islamic way of life are 
connected to jt in one sense or another since the night applica- 
tion of Islam is based on proper understanding of the guidance 
from Allah. Without tafsir there would be no right under- 
standing of various Passages of the Our’: atl, 


Tafsir and Ta‘wil 


The word tafsir is derived from the root ‘fassara’ — to 
re xplain, td expound. | It means ‘“éxplanation’ 6r ‘interpretation’ 
fi technical language the word tafser is used for explanation, 
interpretation and commentary on the Qur'an, comprising all 
ways of obtaining knowledge, wh ich con tributes to the proper 
understanding of it, explains its meanings and clarifies its legal 
implications.’ The word mudfassir (pLdmufassirtin) is the “ee 

used for the person doing the tafsir, Le. the ‘exegete’ 
‘commenti ator’. : 

“The word ta’wif, which is also used in this connection, is 
derived from the roat ‘awwaela’ and also means ‘explanation, 
Interpretation’. 

In technical language it similarly refers to explanation and 
Interpretation of the Qur'an, 

Tafsir in the language: of the scholars means explanation 
and char 
concerning the book of: Allah, to explain its meanings, extract 





| See Zarkasti, apc, 1, p03, 
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arification, It aims at now ledge. “and Understanding 


its legal rulings and grasp its underlying reasons. Tafsir 
explains the ‘outer’ (zé/ir) meanings of the Qur'an. Ta’ wil is 
considered by some to mean the explanation of the inner and 
concealed meanings of the Qur'an, as far asa knowledgeable 
person can have access to them. Others are of the opinion that 
oe Iso difference between tafsir and ta‘wil. 


Why is it Important? 


There are a number of reasons why ta/sir ts of great impor- 
tance, but the basic reason is the following: Allah has sent the 
Qurdnas a book of guidance to mankind. Man’s purpose is to 
worship Allah, i.e. to seek His pleasure by living the way of 
life Allah has invited him to adopt, He can do so within the 
framework of the guidance that Allah has revealed concerning 
this, but he can do so only if he properly understands its 
meanings and implications. 


A Warning 


some Muslim scholars have warned against tafsir, Ahmad 
b, Hanbal, e.g. has said: “Three matters have no basis: tafsir, 
malahim (tales of eschatological nature) and mtaghazi(tales of 
the: battles)’. 

By this is meant that there is much exaggeration and un- 
sound material in these fields, but it does not mean that 
neither of them ought to be considered. This is clear from 
another version of the same verdict, in which the arg isnad is 
used for ‘basis’, 


Basic Conditions 


Muslim scholars have laid down certain basic conditions for 
sound fafsir, Any tafsir, which disregards these principles 
must be viewed with great caution, if not rejected altogether. 
The most important among these conditions are the following: 


‘The mtufassir must: 
2 Ibn Taimiva, riteqacelima ff usal ol-roafsir, Kuwait, 1971, p59, 
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— Be sound in belief (‘agida), 

— Well-grounded in the knowledge of Arabic and its rules 
as a language. 

— Well-grounded in other sciences that are connected with 
the study of the Qur'an (e.g. ‘ifm al-riwdya). 

— Have the ability for precise comprehension. 

— Abstain from the use of mere opinion. 

— Begin the tafsir of the Qur'an with the Qur'an. 

— Se¢k guidance from the words and explanations of the 
Prophet, 

— Refertothe reports from the saha@ba, =, )). | 

— Consider the reports from the'tahbi'dnas f 

— Consult the opinions of other eminent scholars. 


Grades of Sources’ 
' The best tafsir is. the explanation of-the Qur'an by the 


The next best is the explanation of the Qur'an. by the 
Prophet Muhammad, who, as Shafi explained, acted accord- 
ing to What he understood from the Qur'an. 

If nothing can be found in the Qur'an nor in the sunna of the 
Prophet, one turns to the reports from the sahdaba.* 

If nothing can be found in the Qur'an, the swe and the 
reports from the safaba, one turns to the reports from the 
tar mit.> 

However, nothing can match the explanation of the Qur'an 
by the Qur’an and the explanation of the Our’an by the 
Prophet. 


Kinds of Tafsir 


— fafstr may be divided into three basic groups:* 


4 Ste [hn Taimiva, opece., p83 

4 fbia.. p95, 

4 jit... p02. 

6 This classification bas been borrowed from Sabin, fied, p64, fee also 
attain, @p.oit., section 25. 
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— Jafsir bi-l-riwave (by transmission), also known as tafsir 
Di-t-mia ftir, 

— fafsir bi-l-rav’ (by sound opinion; also known as fefsir 
bi-i-dirava, by knowledge}, 
Fafstr bi-l-ishdra (by indication, from signs), 


Tafsir bi-l-riwaya. 


By this is meant all explanations of the Qur'an which can he 
traced back through a chain of transmission toa sound source. 
ot = — 

The Qur'an itself. 
— The explanation of the Prophet, 


— The explanation by Companions of the Prophet (to some 
extent), 


Naturally, the explanation of the Quran by the Qur'an ane 
lhe explanation of the Qur'an by the Prophet are the two 
highest sources for fafsir, which cannot be matched nor super- 
seded by any other source. Next to these rank the explanations 
by the safhaba, since the sahdba were witnesses to the reve- 
lutions, were educated and trained by the Prophet himself and 
were closest to the period of the first Muslim wma, OF course 
all reports of explanations by the Prophet or by a sefabr must 
be sound according to the sctence of riwdya as in ‘uli al- 
hadith. 


The Qur'an explained by the Qur'an, The interpretation of 
the Qur'an by the Qur'an ts the highest source of tafsir. Many of 
the questions which may arise out of a certain passage of the 
Quran have their explanation in other parts of the very same 
book, and often there is no need to turn to any sources other 
than the word of Allah, which in itself contains tefsir, To seek 
to explain an @yve from the Qur'an by referring to another ava 
from the Qur'an ts the first and foremost duty of the mufiasser. 
sr if this does not suffice. he will refer to other sources of 
fafsir 


froder, U1, pp. 11-2. 
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Examples: 


A case in point is the detailed explanation of 5:2 by 5:4, 
concerning permissible and prohibited meat. Another 
example of explanation of one aya in the Qur'an by another 
concerns a question which might arise from Sara 44:3. It is 
explained in Sutra Y7: 1: 


‘We sent it down during a blessed night’ (44:3). 


Which night is this blessed night, in which the Qur’an was 
sent down’? 


“We have indeed revealed this in the dailar al-gadr’ (97: 1). 


A third example is the explanation of Sara 2:37 by Sara 
cae 


“Then learnt Adam from his Lord words of inspiration, 
and his Lord turned towards him. for He is (ft- 
Returning, Most Merciful’ (2:37). 


These ‘words of inspiration’ are explaimed by the Our’an as 
follows: 


‘Our Lord! We have wronged our own souls. If Thou 
forgive us not, and bestow not upon us Thy mercy, we 
shall certainly be lost’ (7:23). 


The Qur'an explained by the Prophet. ‘There are numerous 
cxamples of explanation of the Qur’an by the Prophet, who 
either himself asked the Angel Gabriel for explanation of 
matters not clear to him, or who was asked by the Companions 
about the Qur'an. Suyiti has given a long list of explanations 
of the Qur'an by the Prophet stra by sara." 


Here one example may suffice: 
‘And eat and drink until the white thread of dawn 
appears to you distinet from its black thread..." (2: 187). 
Narrated “Adib, Hatim: Isaid: ‘O Allah's Apostle! What 


A tei, Upp. 191-205, 


is the meaning of the white thread distinct from the black 
thread? Are these two threads?’ He said: “You are not 
intelligent, if you watch the two threads’, He then added, 
‘Na, itis the darkness of the night and the whiteness of 
the day’.” 


Tafsir by Sababa.'" Next, after explanation of the Qur'an by 
the Qur'an and of the Qur'an by the Prophet himself, ranks 
the explanation of the Qur'an by the sahaba, Among them, 
the following were best known for their knowledge of and 
contribution to the field of tafsir: Abu Bakr, “Umar, ‘Uthman, 
‘Ali (not much has been reported from them), [bn Mas*‘ud, 
Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Ubay b. Ka'b, Zaid b. Thabit, Abu Musa al- 
Ash‘ar, ‘Abdullah b. Zubair. 


Ibn ‘Abbas. Abdullah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687) 1s considered to 
be the most knowledgeable of the Companions in tafsie'’ He 
has been called ‘tarjuman al-quran’, the mterpreter of the 
Qur'an. Since he was related to the Prophet, being his cousin, 
and his sister Maimuna being one of the Prophet's wives, he 
was very close to the Prophet Muhammad and learnt much 
about the revelation. It is said that he saw the Angel Gabriel 
twice. Apart from his detailed knowledge of everything con- 
cerning tafsir, he is also given the credit tor having emphasised 
one of the basic principles of ‘Wetal-fafsir which has remained 
important to this day, namely, that the meanmp of words, 
especially of unusual words in the Qur'an ought to be traced 
back to their usage in the language of pre-[slame poetry. 
There is a long list of such explanations quoted by Suyult, * 


hxample: 


The following is an example of tafsir from a saabr, namely 
Ibn ‘Abbas, confirmed by “Umar: 


2 figan. 11, pp. tY)-2u, 

i) For a brief summary on early dafsir, see al-Sawwal, “Early Tatsor’, ot Abin, 
KK. and *. 1. Ansari: femic Perspectrees, Lercester, 1979, pp. 5 

l) A book entithed dnaveiry alenigbas min tafsir tba ‘Abbé (Beirut, ni.) ts a 
complete tafser of the Qur'an, all explanations of which are said te go back to Thm 
“hbas. Chi the question af authenticity, sec al-Sowadl, ape. pi, 

[2 tga, Upp. 120-33. 
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‘$0 celebrate the praises of your Lord, and ask for His 
forgiveness. Verily! He is the one who accepts the 
repentance and forgives’ (110: 3). 


Narrated [bn ‘Abbas: ‘Umar used to make me sit with 
the elderly men who had fought in the battle of Badr. 
some of them felt it (did not like that) and said to ‘Limar: 
‘Why do you bring in this boy to sit with us, while we 
have sons like him?’ 

‘Umar replied “Because of what you know of his 
position’ (1.¢. his religious knowledge). 

One day ‘Umar called me and made me sit in the 


gathering of those people, and I think that he called me 


just to show them (my religious knowledge). ‘Limar then 
asked them in my presence: “What do you say about the 
Interpretation of the statement of Allah’. 

‘When comes help of Allah, and the conquest... . 
(110: 1). 

some of them said: ‘We are ordered to praise Allah and 
ask for His forgiveness, when Allah's help and the 
conquest (of Makka) comes to us’, Some others kept 
quiet and did not say anything, On that ‘Umar asked me: 
‘Do you say the same, O Ibn ‘Abbas?’ I replied: ‘No’. He 
said: “What do you say then’ I replied: ‘That is the sign 
of the death of Allah’s apostle which Allah informed him 
of. Allah said: 

‘(O Muhammad) when comes the help of Allah (to you 
against your enemies) and the conquest (of Makka) 
(which is the sign of your death) — you should celebrate 
the praises of your Lord and ask for His forgiveness, and 
He is the One who accepts the repentance and forgives’ 
(110: 1-3). On that “Umar said: ‘T de not know anything 
about it other than what you have said’." 


Another short example is: 


Narrated ‘Ata’: When Ibn ‘Abbas heard: 





IS Bukhan, V1, Ne. 44. 
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‘Have you not seen those who have changed the favour 
of Allah into disbelief? (14: 28). 


He said: “Those were the disbelieving pagans of 
Makka.’'* 


Tafsir by Tabrun. There are Many More persons from 
among the rican known for their preeccupation with fafsir, 
because many more people had embraced Islam and the need 
for knowledge about the Qur'an had increased manifold. 
Also, the Prophet himself and many of his Companions were 
no longer available to give this guidance, and therefore 
treater clforts had to be made to satisfy this need for proper 
understanding of the book of Allah. 

Of the mujfassiria from among the tabi‘dn one distin puishes 
three groups, according to their origin and area of activity: 


_ Those from Makka. 
— ‘Those trom Madina. 
— Those from Iraq. 


The Makkan Group. According to many scholars, this 
group of mufassirin from amon the fabi'da are the mast 
knowledgcable in tafsir, because they learnt about it from 
“Abdullah b. ‘Abbas. They are many in number, and among 
the best known out of many others are Mujahid ( 104/722), 
Ata’ (d.114/732) and ‘Ikrama (d. 105/723), 

Mujahid, the best known among them, is reported to have 
gone through the Qur'an thrice with [bn ‘Abbas and to have 
asked him about the ‘when’ and ‘how’ of each verse that had 
heen revealed," 

A complete book of tafvir by Mujahid has been published. 
It is based on a manuscript from the 6th Hijra century and 1s 
edited by Surti.'* 


Example: 


Humaid b, Qais Makki reported: I was with Mujahid and 











l4 Bukhari, VI. No. 222. 
[S Tamiya, pide. 
Lo Sur, A.) TaGir Mujdélia, 2 vols,, Boinwt. ad. 
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we Were circumambulating the house (Ka‘ba), A man 
cameé and asked whether the fasts of penalty of an oath 
should be observed continuously or severally. Humaiid 
replied that if he liked he could observe them severally 
too! But Mujahid said: Not severally, for the reading of 
‘Ubayy b. Ka‘b is thalathi ayyamin mutatabi’at, i.e. to 
fast three days continuously’."” 


The Madinan Group. The tmufassirdn among the fabrun 
from Madina had many Companions us their teachers, among 
the best known being “Lbayy b. Ka‘b. The following are some 
of the well-known Qur'an exegetes among them: Muhammad 
b. Ka‘b al-Oarai (d.117/735), Abi-l ‘Alliya al-Riyahi (d.90) 
708) and “aid h. Aslam (d.130/747)}. 


The Iraq Group. There were also many Htifassirin among 
the tabr'an in Iraq. Their principal teacher was [bn Mas‘iid. 
Their main centres were Basra and Kula, Vhe best known 
among them are: Al-Hasan al-Basn (d,121/738), Masrug b. 
al-“Ajda’ (d.63/682) and [brahim al-Nakha't (d.95/713). 


STMT y 


Nothing can excel the fafsrr of the Qur'an by the Qur'an. 
This is followed by sound reports about the Prophet's 
explanation of the revelation, 

Whatever 1s sound and genuine in the explanation of the 
Qur'an by the Saf#a@ba and the tabidn may nothbe rejected, but 
the following principles are to be observed: 


— Sound reports must be distinguished from unsound ones, 
for many views have been falsely attributed to some 
sahéba and t@hidin (especially to Ibn ‘Abbas and 
Mujahid, the most renowned ones among them), which 
cannot be traced back to them when the mndd is 
investigated. Those reports must of course be rejected. 


— Material from the @fl-al-Aeab, in particular the Jewish 
traditions (isrd Tivar)'’ must be sorted out and evaluated. 


17) Mawar’ Malik, No. 617, 
L& For details, see below, p, 145. 
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— Matenal which crept in due to theological, philosophical, 
political and other considerations, must be sorted out 
and evaluated (such as e.g. some Shfa attributions to 
‘All, or “Abbasid attributions to [bn ‘Abbas, etc. ). 

— False material purposely introduced by the enemies of 
Islam must be distinguished from sound material, 


Tafsir bi-l-ray’ 


The second kind of tefsir, after tafsir bi-l-riwaya, is the 
so-called tafsir bi-l-ray’, It is not based directly on 
transmission of knowledge by the predecessors, but on the use 
of reason and tha, 

fafsir bi-bray’ does not mean ‘interpretation by mere 
opinion’, but deriving an opinion through ijtihdd based on 
sound sources. While the former has been condemned already 
in the faafih, the latter is recommendable, when used in its 
proper place as sound i/thdad, and was also approved by the 
Prophet, c.g. when he sent Mu‘aidh bin Jabal to Yemen." 

fafstr bi-l-ray’ on the other hand has been declared fraram 
on the basis of the following Aadith: 


‘Prom [bn Abbas: Allah’s messenger said: “He who Says 
(something) concerning the Qur'an without knowledge, 
he has taken his seat of fire’’*.*" 


However this Hadith has been explained in two ways: 


— Thatno one should say of the Qur'an what is not from the 
sahaha or tabi‘tn. 


— That no one should say of the Qur'an what he knows to 
be otherwise. ”! 


The obvious meaning of the Aadith is that one should nat 
say something about the Quran without having the proper 
knowledge. the sources of which have already been 
explained.** 


Lo) Mishka al omasabih, apa, Ll, pre: Arabic), Vol. 2. No, 3737 

jt Taimiva, p. WS, from Tirmidhi, who savs it is fasan senha, 

21 Sabtinr, Hbyan, p. 174, 

22 “The Qur'an explained by the Quin, by the Prophet, by the Companions, by 
the aior'tier, by semuned fiteda, 
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Two Kinds of tafsir bi-l-ray’. In view of this, it is obvious 
that tafsir bi-l-ray’ should not be rejected im toto, but ts 
acceptable if based on sound yihad.* Scholars have therefore 
erouped tafsir bi-l-ray' into two kinds: 


— Tafsir mahmad (praiseworthy), which is in agreement 
with the sources of tefsir, the rules of sharfa and the 
Arabic language. 

— fafsir madimim (blameworthy), which is done without 
proper knowledge of the sources of tefsir, shart a and the 
Arabic language. It is therefore based on mere opinion 
and must be rejected. 


Sahaba and Tabi‘tin shun mere opinion. While the tafsir 
bi-l-ray’ based on sound sources was accepted, it is reported 
that from the outset the sahdba had refused to involve 
themselves in giving explanations based on mere opinion: 


It is reported that a man asked Thn ‘Abbas about the day 
(mentioned in the Qur'an) which measures 50 years, and 
Ibn ‘Abbas replied: “They are 2 days which Allah has 
mentioned in His bowk, and Allah knows best about 
them’, and he disliked that he should say concerning the 
book of Allah, what he did not know,* 


The same attitude is also found among the fabfrin: 


“We used to ask Sa‘id b, al-Musayyib about halal and 
haram, and he was the most learned man, but when we 
asked him about tafsir of a verse of the Qur'an, he kept 
silent, as though he did not hear,"* 


Summary 


Some scholars have said that fafsir bi--ray’ is not allowed, 
since it cannot be traced back to the Prophet or his 





24 Someone who practises tafsir iv-fray’ must have sound knowledge in the 
following fields: ‘ire al-balagha, “iim usaf af-figh, ma'rifa asbab al-mucal, marrija 
al-nasikh we-Lenansdtte, ‘iin al-gird’a, Also, he must be inclined towards faith, 
which is a gift from Allah, and nota skill to be acquired 
24 Tanmiya, p. 110, based on Tabari. 

245 “Tanmrya, p.112, based on Tabari. 
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Companions directly. Others, who form the majority, say that 
itis permussible under the conditions described briefly above, 
because itis done by yiufdd, based on sound sources, which is 
a permussible means of obtaining knowledge. 


Tafsir bi-l-ishara 


By this is meant the interpretation of the Qur'an beyond its 
outer meanings, and the people practising 1 concern them- 
selves with meanings attached to verses of the Qur'an, which 
are not visible to anyone, but only to him whose heart Allah 
has opened. This kind of tafsir ts often found with mystically- 
Inclined authors. While it must not be denied that Allah 
guides to the understanding of the Qur'an whom He pleases 
and as He wills, t has to be said that tafsir Oi--ishdra is nota 
matter of science and scientific principles, which may be 
acquired and then used, as are the other branches of ‘wltir 
al-qur'an and of tafsir, Some scholars have therefore rejected 
it from the viewpoml of general acceptability and said it is 
based on mere opimon.“* However Ibn al-Oayyim’’ is reported 
to have said that results achieved by fafsir Of-d-whdra are 
permissible and constitute good findings, if the following four 
principles are jomtly applied: 

— That there 1s ne disagreement with the plain meaning of 
the verse, 

— That itis a sound meaning in itself, 

— Thatin the wording there 1s some indication towards it. 

— That there are close connections between it and the plain 
Manne. 


Differences in Tafsir 


In some cases the mufessiran do not agree on the interpre- 
tation of a given verse from the Qur'an. There are a number of 
reasons for this, the most important ones are the following: 


26 tigda. Tl, p.t74 


2! Owltan, op: ece,, pp a9-10 
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— External: Disregard for tsrdd. 
Use of unsound materials. such as isra‘iliyar.** 


Conscious misrepresentation, based on a pre- 
conceived belief or other ultenor motives. 


— Internal: Genuine mistake in comprehension. 
Interpretation based on unconscious precon- 
ceived notion. 

Multiplicity of meanings in the revelation trom 


Allah. 


The main cause however is, in the view of [bn laimiva, that 
the people introduced false innovation (bid'a) and ‘twisted 
the speech (of God) from its actual position, and interpreted 
the speech of Allah and His apostle(s) other than 11 1s meant, 
and explained it other than it should be explained.” 


Isra‘iliyat™ 


This word, meaning ‘of Jewish origin’ refers to explanations 
derived from non-Muslim sources and especially from the 
Jewish tradition, but also including other af! al-kitab in 
general. Such material was used very little by the safaba, but 
more by the thin and even more by later generations. 
There are many aspects of the Qur'an which can be explamed 
by referring to such sources, when there is common ground 
between the Qur'an and the other traditions. However, the 
information taken from such sources must be used with great 
caution and cannot be considered sound according to the 
standards of ‘im al-fadith, unless traced back to the Prophet 
himself and his Companions. The Prophet has already cau- 
tioned Muslims against this source of Knowledge: 


Narrated Abu Huraira: The people of the scripture 
(Jews) used to recite the Torah in Hebrew and they used 
to explain it in Arabic to the Muslims. On that Allah’s 
apostle said: “Do not believe the people of the scripture 


28 Ste below. 
20 ‘Taimiya, of.ci,, p91 
7) Sec Parmiva, opocll,, pp. sG-t. 


or disbelieve them, but say: ‘““We believe in Allah and 
what 1s revealed to us” (2: 136). 


Similarly [bn Mas‘id, the well-known Companion, ts 
reported to have said: ‘Do not ask the ah! al-kitab about 
anything (in fafsir), for they cannot guide you and are them- 
selves in error....."7' 


Hence one distinguishes three kinds of the so-called 
israityal: 


— Those known to be true because the revelation to the 
Prophet Muhammad confirms them. 

— Those known to be false, because the revelation to the 
Prophet Muhammad rejects them. 

— Those not known to be true or false, and we do not savy 
they are true or false, 

SUMIMArY 

A concise but useful summary of the vast field of tafsir can 

be found in the following words sard to be from [bn ‘Abhas:? 

‘Fafsir has four aspects: 

the aspect the Arabs knew because of its language,” 

lafsir, for ignorance of which no one will be excused.” 

fefsir, which the scholars know, 

fafsir, which no one knows except Allah’, 


THE TAFSIR LITERATURE 
Some Important Books of Tafsir 


Numerous books have been written by Muslim scholars on 


Al Taamayneepoc,, p57, 

32° Tarmiya, p.S, based on Tabari 
SA i.e. litruestic matters 

24 ie eance»rning ferraey ard deat 
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the subject of tafsir.-° The oldest text available ts attributed to 
[bn “Abbas (d.68/687) although some doubt its authenticity. 
Other old books of fafsir, still available to us, include the 
works of Zaid bin “Ah (d.122/740) and Mujahid, the famous 
tabi (d.104/722).*° 

However il is generally accepted that the rtagnin opus 
among the early books of tafsir, which have come down to us 
is the tafsir al-Tabart. 


Tafsir al-Tabant. This book was written by Ibn Jarir ul- 
Tabari (d.310/922) under the title jar’ al-bayan fi tafsir al 
quran. It belongs to the most famous books in fafsir and 1s 
perhaps the most volumimous work we have on the subject. It 
belongs to the class of fafsir fi-i-riwava and is based on the 
reports from the Prophet, the sahaba and the ta@prun, giving 
the various chains of transmission and evaluating them, How- 
ever, 1t also contains reports that are not sound, without 
clearly indicating this: including so-called wra‘ilrvdr, Yabani 
also says in some places that one cannot know about certain 
things and that not to know about them does not do any harm. 
In spite. of all this the book ts nevertheless one of the most 
important works in fa/sir referred to by almost every subse- 
quent scholar. It has been printed twice in Egypt (in 1903 and 
1911) in 30 volumes, while a third edition begun in 1954 has 
reached volume 15. No English translation is available. 


Other Well-Known Books of Tafsir 

— Tafsir al Samargandi, by Abu al-Laith al-Samarqandi 
(d.373/983) under the tithe bahr al ‘ulam with many 
reports from the sehdba and tabr'in, but without sanad, 

— ‘Tafsir al Tha‘labi, by Ahmad bin Ibrahim al Tha‘labt al 
Nisaburi (d.383/993) under the title af Aashf wa-l-bayan 
‘an tafsir al-qur'an with some sanad and some unsound 
tales and stories. 
Tafsir al-Baghwi, by Hassan bin Mas‘ud al-Baghwi 


35 For extracts from the classical books of fafsir translated into English see 
Gaewe, Ho: Tite Goran and ux Exvegess, London, 1976, 
360 Ste Sawwal, ap.ce., pp. 145-45, 
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(2510/1116) under the title maa‘alin al-ianzil being an 
abridgement of Tha‘labi with its weaknesses but with 
more emphasis on soundness of Aadith, 

— Tafsir [bn Kathir, by Ismail bin ‘Amr bin Kathir al 
Dimashqi (d,774/1372) under the title tafsir al-qur’an 
al-azon, one of the better-known books on fa/sir, perhaps 
sccond to Taban, with more emphasis on soundness of 
reports, in particular rejection of all foreign influences 
such as wraiivar, discussing the sanad of various reports 
often in detail, which makes it one of the more valuable 
books of tafsir, Makes much use of tafsir al-quran bi-f 
quran, referring a reader to other relevant dydr on the 
topic discussed. This book has been printed on various 
occasions (in & volumes) and an abridged version 
(wiukitasar) has been edited by Sabuni, No English 
translation available. This book although of greatest 
importance to Muslims has been widely ignored by the 
orientalists 7! 

— Tafsir al-Suyati, by Jalal al-Din al-suyult (d.911/1505) 
under the title aldurr al-manthar fi-l-tafsir bi-d-ma ‘thar 


some important books from the class of tafvir bi-Lray’ are 
as follows; 


— AlLkashshaf, by Abu-l-Oasim Mahmud Ibn ‘Umar al 
“amakhshan (d.539/1144), one of the well-known books 
ol ta/sir based on a amie 'tazila approach and considered to 
be the standard work of muc‘tazila tafsir, with much 
emphasis on Arabic grammar and lexicography as a 
means Of interpretation with less attention given to 
sand, 


- Mafath al-ghaib, by Muhammad bin Amr al Hussain 
al-Razi (d.606/1209). One of the most comprehensive 
works of tafsir bi-l-ray' covering many areas often beyond 
the actual field of exegesis, also known as the fafsir al- 
Aarhir, 





37 Ste cg. Gaetie, pet, who dues not even mention lbn Kathie’s name. Also 
Goldziher. |: ie Richuesen der ilamivchen Aeranivlerwng. Leiden, (970, silent 
about him, 
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— Anwer al-tanzil, by “Abd Allah bin ‘Umar al-Baidhawi 
(d.685/1286), a summary of Zamakhshan with additional 
material to counterbalance the rmu‘tazila stance of the 
kashshaf. 

— Rah al ma'ani, by Shihab al-Din Muhammad al-Alusi 
al-Baghdadi (d.669/1270), criticises unsound reports; 
considered to be among the best of tafsir bi-l-ray’. 

— Fafsir al-falalain, by Jalal al-Din al-Mahalli (d.864/145%) 
and Jalal al-Din al-Suyati (d.911/1505), a handy book of 
tafsir, containing only brief notes on various passages of 
the Qur'an. 


None of these important books have ever been translated 
into any European language.™ 

To conclude, here ts an example from the fafsir al- 
Jalalain:** 


‘About the Hypocrites: 


Among men are thase who say, we believe in God and in 
the Last Day — (that is the Day of Resurrection, because 
it is the last of days): but they are not believers, They 
endeavour to deceive God and those who have believed, 
by making a show of the reverse of the infidelity that they 
conceal: but they deceive not any except themselves; for 
the punishment of their deceit shall come upon them, 
and they shall be dispraced in this world, in consequence 
of God's acquainting His Prophet with that which they 
conceal, and shall be punished in the world ta come; and 
they know not that they deceive themselves. In thear 
hearts is a discase. Doubts and hypocrisy in this order 
48 There are, however, a few extracts available in English, which may help the 
reader gain some idea of this important field of study: See Guetye, op.cet. 
39° Lane, Edward. William: Selection from the Awran . , . with am interwoven 
commentary, London, Madden, 1843, This is a most interesting though very rare 
book, Apart from a Jenethy introduction (96 pages) almost wholly from sale, i 
contains selections from the Qur'an. translated into English with commentary taken 
from the tafsir al-Jafalain. [t therefore paves some idea of what this fara is like. The 
selections reflecting the translater’s cultural and historical millieu rather than the 
messae of the Quran are on the following lopics: Cad and His Warks, Precesti- 
nation, Angels and Jinn, Various Prophets and Books, Messiah, Muhammad and 
the Qur'an, Believers and Unbelievers, Paradise and [ell 
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them; and God has increased their disease by what he 
has revealed in the Kur-an, because they disbelieve it: 
and for them (1s ordained) a painful punishment because 
they have charged with falsehood the Prophet of God 
and when it ts said to them: corrupt not in the earth by 
infidelity and hindering others from embracing the faith 
— they reply, we are all only rectifiers— assuredly they are 
the corrupters; but they are not sensible thereof and 
when it 1 said unto them, believe ye as other men, the 
Compations of the Prophet, have believed — they say, 
shall we beheve as the fools have believed? — assuredly 
they are the fools; but they know it not. And when they 
meet those who have believed they say, we believe; — but 
when they retire privately to their devils (that is, their 
chiets), they say, we agree with you in religion; we only 
mock at them by making a show of their faith — God will 
mock at them, He will requite them for their mockery 
and continue them in their exceeding wickedness, 
wandering about in perplexity. These are they who have 
purchased error in exchange for right direction, and their 
traffic has not been profitable; on the contrary, they have 
incurred loss; for their transit is to the external fire: and 
they have not been rightly directed in that which they 
have done’ (2: 7-15). 


Contemporary Tafsir Literature’! 


Among numerous books on fa/sir that have been written in 
the twentieth century, three are outstanding, They have 
preatly influenced the thinking of Muslims all over the world, 
and are briefly introduced here. ‘They are: 


dl 
if 


Tafsir al-mandr. 
Pr sila! al-qur'an., 
fafhom al-qur'an, 


Lane, pp. 285-7 
Fora survey of the modern fase literature a3 perceived by the orientalists; see 


Balion. .. M.S.: Madern Miceli Koran irtermrettion, Leiden, 68 and Jansen, J, 
1. (7) Phe faterpretation of the Qur'an in Modern Eeypr, Leiden, 1974. 
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Tafsir al-manar. The actual title of this book 1s tafsir al- 
quran al-hakim. Tt was compiled by Muhammad Rashid 
Rida (d.1354/1935), the well-known disciple of Muhammad 
‘Abduh (d.1323/1905), and published in Egypt. It ts called 
fafsir al-manar since some of its parts had been serialised in 
the periodical al-manar, The tafsir covers the first 12 juz’ of the 
Our’an. The influence of the ‘Mandér School of Thought’ on 
Muslims all over the world since the turn of the century has 
been tremendous, although today, after several decades, 
some of the attempts to harmonise contemporary scientific as 
well as social development with the teachings of the Qur'an 
seem rather inappropriate. For example, the commentary on 
Stra 12276, where Jinns are explained as microbes causing 
diseases, or on 4:3 where polygamy is ‘prohibited’ according 
to the fafsir al-rmmandr, because justice cannot be done between 
two or more wives, However the basic notion of the “Mandar 
School of Thought was that Islam 1s different and has to be 
seen as different from all Western philosophies and must 
regain its original position, This view, underlying the fafsir 
alrnanar continues to bé voiced by many later Muslim scholars 
and leaders alike.** 


Ft zilal al-qur'an. This book, covering the complete 
Quranic text in 4 volumes, with the title Jn te Shade of the 
Qur'an has preatly influenced numerous Muslims especially 
the younger generations, and particularly in the Middle East. 
It was written by the well-known author Sayid Qutb (d.1386/ 
1966), mostly during his imprisonment (1954-64), and com- 
pleted before he was executed by the Egyptian government 
because of his association with the ikAwan al-musiimin. 

Outh’s aim, with this commentary on the Qur'an was to 
explain the true nature of Islam to contemporary Muslims, so 
as to invite them to join the struggle for the establishment of 
Islam both on the individual as well as the social level. He 
emphasised in particular the differences that exist between 
Islam and the non-Islamic systems, as well as the need for 
Muslims to strive for the establishment of a movement for 





42) Also juz’ ‘am has been published. Sa Enetish translation available, Por a 
short extract on Sara 4:3, see Gacheopa., ppt 
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Islam. 


Tafhim al-qur'an.* Written in Urdu, and first published in 
article form, from 1943, in the journal farjuman al-qur'an, this 
lafsir, covering the complete Quranic text was completed in 
173. It is of great importance for contemporary Muslim 
thinking, particularly in the Indian subcontinent (Pakistan, 
India, Bangladesh, Ceylon), but has also, by means of trans- 
lation, reached a much wider audience.** This te/sir, entitled 
Understanding of the Qur'an was written by the well-known 
founder of the Jama‘ar-i-[slami in Pakistan, Abul A‘ Maw- 
dudi (d. 1400/1979). Addressed primarily to a non-Arabie 
speaking audience this tafsir places ereat emphasis on the 
thorough explanation of basic Quranic eonce pts, such as dah, 
rabb, ‘tbada and din, and the Qur'an as a ‘book of fuidance’, 
not least containing guidance for a movement of Islamic re- 
construction and the Islamic way of life. Numerous notes add 
ta the usefulness of this aid te understanding the Qur'an, It is 
particularly suitable for the young educated Muslim with no 
direct access to the Arabic original. 


Summary 


There is a common factor in these three contemporary 
books. fafsir al-mandr for the first time in modern history 
allempted to relate, to some extent, the Our’anic message to 
the actual situation of the Muslim wemz;u in the contemporary 
world, and here, for the first time for centurics, fafsir is no 
longer restricted to purely academic exercise and intellectual 
stimulus, but regains social and political significance. ‘This is 
upheld and further elaborated in the two other books referred 
to, 

Apart from these three main books of tafsir, numerous 
other attempts have been made to interpret the Qur'an for the 
contemporary age. All efforts of fafsir are however. apart 


43 The fast jez" of this book is now available in English: Quth, Savvicl: fee shee 
aftade af the One tin (Val. 40), MWH Publishers, Landen, £97), 

44 See Ahmad, Khurshid: ‘Same thoughts on a new Unde tafse'’, in Actes du 
AXIXe Congres frtermarional dex Oviertatistes. [. tL, Paris, 1975, pp. 1-7, 

45 English translation, 40 far nine volumes, up te are 3h, Published uncer the 
tle She Meaning of the Otue'ae. Islamic Publicutions Lid, , Lahore, }a7-74, 
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from their varying degrees of utility and reliability. only 
human efforts to present the Qur’anic message in accordance 
with the needs and requirements of the age, and therefore in 
the final analysis can be only faint reflections of the Qur'an as 
the word of God, against which all human efforts are inade- 
quate, incomplete and of only limited validity. This basic 
principle, which all stufassiran make the starting point of 
their work, should also be well remembered by the readers of 
the books of fafsrr, so as to remain aware of the actual book 
from Allah, the Qur'an, upon which all exegesis and explan- 
ation rests. 


TRANSLATION OF THE QUR'AN 


By translation (farjama) of the Qur'an is meant the expres- 
sion of the meaning of its text ina language different from the 
language of the Qur'an, in order that those not familiar with 11 
may know about it and understand Allah's guidance and will. 

There 1s agreement among Muslim scholars that it is impos- 
sible to transfer the onginal Qur'an word by word in an 
identical fashion into another language. This is due to several 
reasons: 


— Words of different languages do nol express all the shades 
of meanings of their counterparts, though they may 
express specific concepts. 

— The narrowing down of the meaning of the Qur'an to 
specific concepts in a foreign language would mean miss- 
ing out other important dimensions. 

— ‘The presentation of the Qur'an in a different language 
would therefore result in confusion and misguidance. 


However, there is no doubt that translations of the meanings 
of the Qur'an had already been made at the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad as a solution for those whe did not 
understand the language of the Qur'an: 


When Heraclius, the Byzantine emperor received the 
message Muhammad had sent to him by messenger, the 
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verses of the Qur'an therein, together with the message, had 
to be translated, and the report by Aba Sufyan on this 
matter” states expressis verbis that translators were called for 
(he conversation between the emperor and Aba Sufyan and 
thal the message from the Prophet included a passage from the 
Qur'an, namely Stina 3: 64. 


Similarly, translation from a passage from Sira Maryam 
(19), which was recited by the Muslims in front of the Negus of 
Abyssinia“? must have occurred. It might even be taken as 
indicating that the Muslims carried with them written extracts 
from the Qur'an in case the Negas questioned them, before 
one of (hem recited from the Qur'an: do you have something 
with you from what he brought from Allah?** 

There ts also some reference to the Persian language: 


‘Some [ranians — one is not certain whether they were from 
Yemen or Bahrain, Oman or elsewhere — were converted to 
Islam and applied for permission to say their prayers 
temporarily in their mother tongue. The Persian Salman al 
Farsi translated the first chapter (Sura al-fatiha) and sent it to 
one of them.” 


Translation of the Meanings 


A word-by-word translation of the Qur'an into another 
language would not be adequate. Therefore good translators 
have always aimed at first determining the meaning of a 
passage and then rendering it int the other language. Hence 
translations of the Qur'an are actually expressions of 
meanings of the Qur’an in other languages. M, Pickthall, one 
of the well-known English Quran translators opened his 
Foreword with the following lines: 


47 Bukhan, ¥i, ho, 7 

4?) See Ibn Hishiim, p. 152. 

48 Ral mo'aka mpiend fe'a Aiki ‘an allahi min shai’ see Ibn bias Arabic L. 
ped, 

49 Hamicullih, Munabbth, pol: also: Le Seen Coran, poxxxvis see also Ts the 
Quran translatable? Early Muslim Opinion’, in: Tibuwd, A. L., Arable and fsfamiic 
Pemes. Lizae, London, 1974, pp. 72-85, here p.73 


Ete 


‘The aim of this work is to present to Enghsh readers 
what Muslims the world over hold to be the meaning of 
the words of the Qur'an and the nature of that Book . .. 
The Qur'an cannot be translated, That is the belief of old 
fashioned Sheikhs and the view of the present writer. 
The book is here rendered almost literally and every 
effort has been made to choose befitting language. But 
the result is not the glorious Quran, that inimitable 
symphony the very sounds of which move men to tears 
and ecstasy. It is only an attempt to present the meaning 
of the Qur’an — and peradventure something of the 
charm —in English,’*" 


Limitations of ‘Translation 


The Qur'an is the word of Allah, Scholars say that since the 
Qur'an has been revealed in the Arabic language any trans- 
lation of it would not be the word of Allah. Furthermore, the 
concept of the uniqueness and inimitability of the Qur'an (1/az 
al-gur'art) is, in the mind of these scholars, closely linked to ils 
expression in the Arabic language. This would become 
Immaterial in translation. Lastly, because of the different 
meanings that words carry in different languages, the trans- 
lation would never adequately express all the meanings of the 
Quran earned by the original text. 


Importance of Translations and their Benefits 


The translations of the meanings of the Qur'an are of great 
unportance for two reasons: 
— To present the message of Islam to non-Muslims and 
invite them to ponder over the Quran. 
— To point out to Muslims the revealed guidance and will of 
Allah to be observed by them. 
Without translations of the Qur'an today there ts no way of 
effective da'wea either to non-Muslims or to Muslims them- 


Se) Faickthall, M. Mu: The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, New York, [¥f3, 
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selves since those familiar with the language of the Quran are 
few in number, and the vast majority of people have no 
opportunity to become acquainted with the meaning of the 
Quran unless it be rendered into their mother tongue. 

Translations of the meanings of the Qur'an therefore are 
nat only permissible but a duty and obligation upon Muslims.*! 
and the practical basis tor the extension of the Islamic da'wa 
to other peoples all over the world, 


Translation in Sala?*- 


There is a difference of opinion as to whether the translated 
meanings of the Qur'anie verse could be recited during prayer. 
Some scholars (in particular some Hanafites) say that someone 
not familiar with the Qur’anic language may recite short 
passages in his mother tongue until he has learnt them tn the 
Quranic language.*’ The majority of scholars say that this 
would render the prayer invalid and only recitation of the 
Qur'an in its revealed form is permissible. 


Which Translation? 


The first translation of the Quran, trom Arabic into Latin, 
made in Europe was done under the instructions of Peter the 
Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, in 1143. It was an attempt at the 
dawn of crusades and to equip the ‘reconquerors’ for mission 
among Muslims and refutation af Islam, and since then many 
other translations have followed. 

Here we are however only concerned with translations into 
the English language, Borrowing from the field of tafsir (and 
translation, as we have seen is certainly some kind of tafsir, 
since the expression of its meaning in another language require 
tafsir) the conditions which need to be fulfilled would be: 

— ‘The translation must be done by someone with the correct 
belief, 1.¢. by a Muslim, 

St Sabimi, wove, p24? 


52 See Gatlan, opocit., pp..272h 


53 Ste also Gd, LD, p. 1h, 
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— The translation must be done by someone with adequate 
knowledge of both the language of the Qur'an and the 
language for the translation. 

— The translation must be done by someone well acquamted 
with the related sciences, such as fadith, tafsir, etc. 


From the above principles it is obvious that all such transla- 
Hons by missionaries and their help-mates, the orientalists 
(even if excellent with regard to their English idiom)* should 
be rejected. This also applies to all non-Muslim translators 
and to those holding beliefs other than those based on the 
Qur'an and sunna. 

Authors well erounded in Islam but proposing explanations 
not in conformity with the consensus should be read with 
caulion. 

Translations by persons with insufficient knowledge ol 
either language, or with insufficient educational background, 
poor knowledge of related sciences, ete., are of little use and 
may confuse, if not mispresent, the meanings of the Qur'an. 

There remain only a few translations into English which can 
be recommended. Among them the following two seem must 
useful: 


> Abdullah Yusuf Ali: This is. a book of mixed value, since 
_ the translation in places is a little far from the text. The 
numerous footnotes provide helpful explanations and 
background information but some of them seem odd if 
— not unacceptable. 
—\ Marmaduke Pickthall: This is a mere translation with no 
/ explanation and footnotes which makes it perhaps more 
difficult for the beginner. The author took great care to 
give as far as possible a literal translation. 


54 Suchasecg: Arberry, A. J: The Krad faterpreiea, Landon, [Yih 
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CHAPTER 7 
Some Related Issues 


THE OUR'AN AS A MIRACLE . 


jaz al-Qur’an 


Why do we call the Qur'an a miracle? The Qur'an has 
certain features which make it unique and of inimitable quality. 
This immutability is called Gaz al-gur’an, the ‘miraculous 
nature’ of the Qur'an, 

The word az is derived from the root ‘ajfaza’ which has 
various meanings, ranging from ‘to be incapable, to make 
powerless’, to ‘to be impossible, to be inimitable’. 

In technical language it means the inimitable and unique 
nature of the Qur'an which leaves its opponents powerless or 
incapable of meeting the challenge which the revelation poses 
to them. It is‘also said that the Qur'an is the mu‘yiza, the 
miracle of Muhammad: 


‘Narrated Abd Huraira: The Prophet said “Every 
prophet was given miracles because of which peaple 
believed but what | have been given is divine inspiration 
which Allah has revealed to me so T hope that my follow- 
ers will outnumber the followers of the other prophets on 
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the Day of Resurrection”. 


What is a Miracle?’ 
According to Muslim scholars the following five conditions 
1 Bukhari, VE, holst. 
2 Sabiint, #hydn, p.W9. 
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must be met before an event can be accepted asa miracle from 
Allah: 


— That no one else apart from Allah the Master of the 
world ts able to do it. 


— That it breaks the usual norms and differs from the laws 
of nature (not the laws of Allah, but the way nature 
normally 1s). 

— That tt serves as proof for the truth and claim of the 
MeSsCneer, 

That it happens in accordance with the messenger’s claim. 

— That the event happens through the messenger and no 
one else. 


The Tahaddi 

Muhammad was an unlettered man (tne) but proclaimed 
a recited message. The challenge (tahadd?) to others to imitate 
the Qur'an has been posed by the revelation itself on various 
occasions and in various ways: 


‘Sav: Then bring ye a book from God which tsa better 
guide than either of them that | may follow it if ye are 
truthful’ (28:44). 


However, the Qur'an declares that no one could possibly 
bring such a book, not even if man and jinn combined their 
efforts (17: 90). 

This challenge is repeated more than once: the enemies of 
the Prophet should produce ten sdrat, if their disbelief was 
justified (11: 16) or only one stira (10: 39). 


‘Tf you are in doubt as to what We have revealed from 
time to time to Our servant, then produce a sura like 
thercunto and call your witnesses or helpers besides God 
if your (doubts) are true but if ye cannot — and of surety 
you cunnot — then fear the fire, whose fuel is men and 
stones — which is prepared for those who reject faith’ 


(2: 23-4). 
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This challenge posed by the Qur'an has never been met. 
precisely because of the reason the Qur'an itself gives: that it 
cannot be done, If at any point in time, whether during the 
lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad or at any other time 
someone had met this challenge, the opponents of Islam 
would certainly have made full use of it, but among the 
mamiold attacks which have been, and are still being 
launched against Islam, none has been or is in this particular 
line. The tahadd?, which has not been met and, as the Qur'an 
says, cannot be met, 15 one of the main aspects of the unique 
and inimitable nature of the Qur'an called iaz. 


Various Aspects of Ijaz 


The Muslim scholar al-Qurtubi (d.656/1258) in his com- 
mentary on the Qur'an has indicated the following ten aspects 
of the ydaz al-qur'dn: 

— Its language excels all other Arabic language. 
— lisstyle excels all other Arabic style. 

— Its comprehensiveness cannot be matched. 
— Its legislation cannot be surpassed. 


— Its narrations about the unknown can only result from 
revelation. 

— Its lack of contradiction with the sound natural sciences. 

— Its fulfilment of all that it promises, both good tidings and 
threat. 


— The Knowledge it comprises (both legal and concerning 
the creation), 


— I[ts fulfilment of human needs. 
— Its effect on the hearts of men. 


Others, such as al-Baqillani (d.403/1013) in his book tfazar- 
al-qur'an’ have discussed the following three aspects: 


1 The unlettered Prophet. Prophet Muhammad has been 
called “umemnr, unlettered, Some say that Mubammad could 


4 Printed on the margin of Suyiuti's ngan 
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neither read nor write at all, but wei may also mean that he 
belonged to an uneducated people. Perhaps he did read or 
write a little or perhaps not. This does not affect his basic 
situation as weval. He was not a scholar and not a historian, 
neither was he a philosopher nor a priest and the common 
view is that he did net even read or write but he proclaimed 
the Qur'an und recited its many stréf and dydt in which he 
informed about the earlier prophets, earlier scriptures and 
carlier events, all in spite of his belonging to an uneducated 
people, in one of the most remote parts of the world and far 
away trom the centres of civilisation and culture. In this also is 
one of the aspects of yaz al-qur'an. 


2 The unseen world. Another aspect of the taz al-qur'dn 
are the prophesies it contains which are only possible with 
knowledge of the unseen world. The best-known such pro- 
phecy concerns the historical victory of the Romans over the 
Persians, shortly after the Romans had been defeated by the 
Persians and this prophecy was fulfilled during the Prophet's 
litetime, when the enemies of Islam could themselves be 
witnesses to it: 


‘The Roman Empire has been defeated in a land close 
by: but they (even) after (this) defeat of theirs will soon 
be victorious within a few years’ (30: 2-3). 


The defeat of the Romans had taken place in 614/15, when 
Jerusalem was taken by the Persians, while the defeat of the 
Persians began only seven years later, when the Romans won 
the battle at Issus in 622. 

Another prophecy is the victory of Islam over all other 
religions (9: 33; 24; 54). 


3 No contradictions. The message of the Qur'an revealed 
over a penod of 23 years in both short and longer parts, on 
numerous occasions and in a variety of circumstances is never- 
theless free of any contradictions, If the Qur'an had been 
written by a human being then certainly some contradiction 
would be there and could be discerned. Already the Qur'an 
has pomted out this fact: 
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‘Do they not consider the Qur'an’? Had it been from 
other than God they would surely have found therein 
much discrepancy’ (4: 82). 


The Literary Aspect 


Scholars have also pointed out that there does not exist a 
piece of literature that can match the Qur'an, with respect 
either to style and form or to content. 


The Sarrafa 


Some scholars have suggested that it should normally be 
possible to imitate the Qur'an for there is nothing immutable 
in it, but that it was Allah’s ‘aversion’ (sarrafa) which 
prevented the enemies of Islam from doing so. 

Other scholars have disagreed with this, saying that this 
contradicts the view of holding the Qur'an itself to be a 
miracle, while the ‘aversion-view’ suggests that the miracle 
lies in Allah’s interference preventing the opponents of Islam 
from producing something like the Qur'an. 


The Qur'an and a Computer Study 


In Avra 74: 30 the following aya has sometimes perturbed 
the interpreters: ‘Over it are 19°, 

A computer study made in the U.S.A. bya Mushm scientist 
revealed that the hgure 1% is of some significance to the 
composition of the text." 

The computer data reportedly revealed that the numbers of 
certain letters in various sarai are always multiples of 1, e.g. 
that the Sara gaf contains the letter gaf 57 times which is a 
multiple of 19 (3 times LY), and that the formula Bismillah js 
composed of [Y letters and that this formula occurs L114 times 
in the Qur'an which is 19 times 6 (namely in front of each sire 
except Sura 9 (= 113) but one more time in Sfra 27: 30 (= 113 
plits 1)), and that each of the four words in the formula occurs 
in multiples of 19 in the Qur'an etc. However, this latterclaim 


= —o 


4 See Khalifa, Re: The Perpetval Miracle ai? Aahnkannd, Tucson, 178) alsa 
Deedat, At 4l-Ger'de the Llnmete Miracle, Durban, 1774, 
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is nol correct, as a simple count with the help of ‘Abd al-Baqi's 
concordance shows.* 

From these findings the researcher has concluded that tt 1s 
not humanly possible to compose a text of the size. form and 
content of the Quran, with these underlying features. To him 
this is the ‘mathematical proof for the unique nature of the 
(duran. 


The Miracle of the Qur'an 


While there may be, and in fact is, some difference of 
opinion with regard to the relevance of all the medications 
aven for the (az of the Qur'an including both the oldest 
classical scholars’ views as well as the latest computer studies — 
the real unique feature of the Qur'an ts seen by all Muslims as 
being Allah's guidance for mankind, and there is no other and 
no better gumlance than this. This makes the Qur'an unique 
and mumitable, “The muiracte of the Qur'an lies in its being the 
hiddava (guidance).’ This is what is claimed by the Our’an, ‘Say 
(unto them): Then bring a scripture (41a) from the presence 
of Allah that gives clearer guidance (ada) than those so 
(that) I may follow it, if you are truthful’ (al-gasay 28:49), 
Here lies the uniqueness, miraculousness and supremacy of 
the Qur'an over all other writings. Herein lies the miracle of 
the Qur'an. The claim is evident. The content of the Aiddava Is 
evident. No single person, whether human or jinn, can 
produce a better Aiddve than the Quran... the Qur'an, by 
claiming to be ‘unique guidance’ transcends all superficial 
characteristics assigned to it by a finite human mind. The 
message of the Quran is extremely simple, remarkably clear: 
‘Anyone who will seek fudaye (guidance) with an @pen mind, 
au nen-coloured vision and unbiased ears will reach the truth’.* 


* i-ew feeralrrddledeas f-alfes al-qur'de at-karim , Caire: 

& Ahmad, Acc ‘The Miracle called Quran at the mercy of Charatan, in 
Al-thad, April, 1278. pp.48-62, here 61-2. This articlealss contains o breed review 
of the classical views om Ue, 
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THE OUR’AN AND SCIENCE 


Science could be broadly defined as knowledge — as far as it 
is available — about the material universe, described as accur- 
ately as possible. Scientific research is the attempt to obtain 
such knowledge, and a scientific truth or a scientific fact is the 
result of this research, Science as knowledge about things is 
also considered to be a branch of truth, but the important 
aspect of this 15 thal scientific truths are not ultimate but 
change continuously, The continuousness of scientific research 
and discovery means that the scientific truth of today will be 
seen ina different light tomorrow, as new elements of know- 
ledge become available. Lastly, being an endeavour of the 
human mind with all its faculties as well as limitations, scien- 
lific facts do constitute a Auman perspective with all its variety 
and limitations, on the true nature of things. 


Science and the Qur'an 


The classical scholars while dealing with the ummque nature 
of the Qur'an (faz al-gur'dan) had already pointed out that the 
Qur'an contains information about the nature of things, the 
material environment, etc.’ and that this information is notin 
conflict with man’s perspective and experience. Furthermore, 
the development of science and its immediate effect upon the 
lives and societies of Muslims, especially during the last and in 
the present century, have led many Muslims to look at science 
against the background of the Qur'an, and they have made 
numerous suggestions about the correct description in the 
Qur'an of certain scientific facts. 

Among some of the very important aspects of this line of 
thought, i.e. that the Qur’4n contains information on scientific 
facts which are in perfect agreement with the findings of man’s 
scientific pursuits, are the following: 


) S@eabove, dz algqurade, 

6 Bueaille’s approach in his hook The Bible, tie Qur'de and Screrce, Indianapolis, 
i078, is more cautious, He writes: 'The Qur'an did not contuin single staternent thir 
was assailable from the modern scientific pomt of view" (Introduction, p. viii) 
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— That the earth was previously part of the sun and only 
after separation from it became a habitable place for 
mankind (21:30). 

— That all life originated from water (21: 30). 

— That the universe was in the shape of a fiery gas (which 
the Qur'an calls dukhan) (41:11). 

— ‘That matter is made up of minute particles (10:62), 

— That the oxygen content of the air ts reduced at higher 
altitudes (@: 125). 

— That in nature everything consisls of complementary 
elements, not only man and animals, but also plants and 
even inorganic matter (36: 36). 

— That the embryo in the womb 1s enclosed by three cover- 
ings (39: G). 

— ‘That ferulisation of certam plants is done by the wind 
(15:22). 

Thal microscopic organisms exist that are not visible to 
the naked eye, such as spermatozoon (96: 1). 

— ‘That each human being has permanent individual finger- 

prints, (75:4), 


These are just a few of many examples." 


All these matters which are in agreement with scientific 
hndings could not, it is argued, have been known to any 
human being at the time of the revelation of the Qur'an. They 
were only discovered many centuries later after intense 
scientific research. Hence their inclusion in the Qur'an shows 
the heavenly origin of the book. This heavenly origin ts further 
corroborated, the argument continues, by the correctness of 
the description of the scientific facts. 


Science or the Qur'an? 


The basic question that needs to be raised here despite the 
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0 See Sabin, vhvain, pp. (41-7) for more examples and detailed discussion, see 
ais Hueaille, M,, apc, 
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very altractive evidence presented by the scholars and writers 
from the field of science, is: If a scientific fact which is held to 
be valid, since it presents the latest result of scientific research, 
IS IN agreement with the Qur'an today and if one is convinced 
solely by this argument of the heavenly origin of the Qur'an, 
what will be one’s attitude, when or if, after more intensive 
research, the very same scientific fact is seen in a new light and 
perhaps differs from what one previously accepted as the 
Quran's position on the matter? Should this discrepancy then 
convince us of the human origin of the Qur’an, and so refute 
ils heavenly origin? In other words, until very recently, very 
many scientific facts were in utter disagreement with today’s 
sclentific truths — and if today’s scientific truths are in agree- 
ment with the Qur'an, this means that perhaps a few decades 
or a century ago no believer in science could have been 
convinced of the heavenly origin of the Qur'an. Similarly, a 
few decades or a century from now, science, which is after all 
the human perspective on the true nature of things, might 
describe its findings entirely differently from the way it pre- 
sents its ‘truths’ today. 

Science and scientific truths, therefore, cannot be generally 
accepted as criteria for the genuineness or non-human origin 
of the Qur'an, although at this point in time there are perhaps 
many good examples to be cited for the concordance between 
science and the Qur'an on certain questions. However, the 
Quran 1s a book of guidance for mankind and not a hook of 
science nor a mine of cryptic notes on scientific facts. 

Muslims believe the Qur'an to be guidance from Allah, 
while science is a human endeavour and we believe the Qur'an 
to be guidance from Allah under any circumstances irrespec- 
tive of whether scicnee, which changes continuously, seems to 
be in support of itor net."” 





1 Inmy view, even Bucaille’s attempt at qualification is unsatisfactory, Bucaille 
save he wishes to ose ‘data definitely established ., . incontrovertible facts und even al 
sclence can only provide incomplete data, they will nevertheless be sutherently 
well-established to he used without fear of error’ (Introduction, pov). Ais case in 
point is: ‘Tt has been established that the ¢arth revolves arcund the sun and the moon 
around the earth and this fact will mat be subject to revision’ (p.123), But it is 
precisely this point which led to the great Copernican controversy only-a few 
centuries avoand previously it wasas staunchly asserted that the sun revolves around 
the earth! Whal guarantee is there that na new perspective in scicace willcompletely 
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THE QUR'AN AND THE ORIENTALISTS 


One of the main preaccupations of the few orientalists who 
have ever seriously studied the Qur'an has been to investigate 
what they conceived to be the original order of the Our’anic 
text, since to them the ‘chronological arrangement is of 
fundamental importance for the understanding of the text’,"' 

This effort resulted in a number of studies of the text of the 
Qur'an as well as several translations of the Qur'an with a 
‘Tearrangement of the surdr,'* 

strangely enough, although during the past two centuries of 
more intense orientalist study of Islam perhaps tens of thou- 
sands of books on Islam have been written and published by 
the onentahsts, the original studies on the Qur'an, which are 
the sale basis of all research on Islam, number not more than 
halla dozen orso, Por a quick overview follow brief reviews of 
the original works by onentalists on the Qur'an — apart from 
translations — published during the present century. 


Geschichte des Qorans.'" This ‘History of the Qur'an’ pro- 
duced by four German orientalists, deals in three parts with 
"The Origin of the Qur'an’, ‘The Collection of the Qur'an’ and 
the “History of the Qur'anic Text’, The complete book naturally 
reflects the different approaches and types of scholarship of 
the various authors. Noeldeke's bias against Islam can still be 


ote if comiaiwed 
alter our present view? ‘Vhis-is the best exaiipie lo show that we should not accept 
scientilic facts as absolute truttis, They we rither whal we Presently know hour 
them, 

Ll Sorter Cecvelopacdio of Iam, Leiden, 1961, p284, 

fe ADT onentaliste classitied the sedi into several penods, sone Muakkan nnd 
some Madman. The most anginal contribution here is Weil, Ci.) Histerisch-Kritivche 
Einleinng treeden Koren, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1878, Sec also Muir, W.: The Coren, 
Ln covpeaiiion aad teachiag, Londen, 1878, and especinily Noeldeke, Th: Gesclictete 
dey QGorans, upon which is based Radwell, A.: The Coran, transiution with whe Sures 
ananged in chronolopical order, Londen, (R76. Other such Fearramped translations 
are: Gell, Ro The Quran sransieted with a critical Fearriuinecmrent of tie Saray, 
Edinburgh, 1937 and Blachére, Ru: Le Cone. Traduction nouvette, Paris, (45.50). 
Naturally the translations had to po even further in the allem plat re-classifica tion” 
hy alOotling a paurtheculie pluoce to cach Verse and cannot restrict thomselves.to looking, 
at sarae only, 

[4 Noeldeke. T., et. als Geichichve des Qorans, Leipzig, 900-98, in 3 parts, 
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clearly discerned, although he later renounced some of his 
views regarding the history of the Qur'an." 

The main substance of the first volume is its second part ‘On 
the Origin of the Various Parts of the Qur'an’, Here, on the 
basis of Noeldeke’s earlier work, the sara have been arranged 
in four periods, three Makkan and one Madinan, depending 
heavily on Muslim sources, especially on Suyiti’s itgan and 
Taban. Due to this, the material presented is, apart from the 
usual biased comments. a good cross-section of classical 
Mushm writings on the subject. Incidentally, Pickthall (the 
well-known Qur‘an translator), relied heavily on this for his 
remarks on chronology in his translation, 

There is a final section on ‘Revelation not included in the 
Qur'an’ discussed on the basis of various ahadith and other 
SOUTCCS, 

The second volume, dealing with the collection, is almost 
completely based on Muslim sources (again itgan dominates) 
and presents a calm discussion of the ‘ruling tradition’ vis-a-vis 
other reports about the collection of the Qur'an, Schwally, 
after presenting the material and his reflection on it, comes to 
conclusions very close to the Muslim classical views, namely 
that “the shape of the Qur'an. as we have it now, was com- 
pleted two to three years after the death of Muhammad, since 
the “Uthmanic edition is only a copy of Hafsa’s piece, the 
editorial work of which had been completed under Abu Bakr, 
or at latest under ‘Umar. This editorial work however probably 
only concerned the compositions of the sara and their 
arrangement. As far as the various pieces of revelation are 
concerned, we may be confident that their text has been 
generally transmitted exactly as it was found in the Prophet's 
legacy’. " 

Volume three is mostly concerned wilh the written text of 
the QJur’an and the various readings, lt is once more.a sober 
presentation of information derived basically from Muslim 


l4 See Part Ul, 9.76 and bis Preface to the 2nd edition, about his former view that 
the “abbreviated letters’ foundat the beginning at certain sora’ are the initials af thie: 
scnibes orownmers of the manuscripts. 

IS See the varus short introductions to the sinac.g p39), note 2; p32, mete |: 
p78, mote 2; ete, in Pickthall, MM. op cit 

Ii (Gd Tl, po r20, 
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sources, Bergstraesser has dealt mainly with the written form 
of the “Uthmanie Qur'an, the variant readings, as contained in 
the masahif of Ibn Mas‘id and ‘Ubay. He then introduces the 
historical development of the gird‘a. 

Pretvl presents the various readings, emphasising the 
famous ‘seven readings’, describes the Muslim literature on 
girda and finally deals very briefly with the palaeography and 
decorative designs of old Qur’anic manuscripts, As in volume 
two, the main sources are classical Muslim authors, especially 
Suyati, Mabant, Jazan and various writers on gira'a. Until 
today, N veldeke/Schwally is the most comprehensive — if not 
the sole — serious attempt by orientalists to deal with the 
Quran —at least in a descriptrye manner, For this is what the 
later authors - nol so much Noeldeke — had in view: to collect 
the available material on the subject and to present it. While 
some of the authors’ comments and conclusions would not be 
welcomed by Muslims, the vast area that has been covered 
and the presentation based on the classical Muslim literature 
on the topic are of a merit that has to be acknowledged." 

Especially in the latter two volumes, there is surprisingly 
litte that Muslims might find derogatory | in style, and indeed 
the basic presentation is not unlike the classical Muslim litera- 
ture on the subject."* 


Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur'an."" The 
author Was one of the few orientalists, who concentrated at all 

? Hance IDs net surprising ty find that Yusuf Ali, the well-known translator ol 
Ihe Qur'an inte English, did notsuy more about this book Cwhen he knew it, volurrne 
Tiree was noteven published) than simply: A Crerman essay on the chronology of the 
Quran. (is eriticisms.and conchesions are from a non: Mushm point Of Whew anid fo is 
noldlways acceptaole. though atts practically the lst word of European scholarship 
ba the subject’. (ie Holy Que'an, Lutore, [93d (Introduction, p.xiv 

PA Blachére’s fatroduecton (Blachére, Ro: fitreducten au Cora, Paris, (47), 
he which Silih has often teferned when refuting the orientalists” views, is mob muck 
more thata Prench summary of Noeldeke-Schwally. Blachére freely admits that he 
owes much fo them (p.XXIX), bul seems to be less detached than his German 
predecessors, He often makes quile unfitting suggestions and ruses questions 
attempting te cast doubt upon matters accepted among Muslins. and wlso not 
refuted by Noeldeke-Schwally. fn this-he is closer ta Noeldeke's original work than 
lhe: revised version of Gerliove dey Gurans. Also, his coustant relerence to the 
‘Loihmanic text as the “valeae” indicates how difficult it must be for him to look 
beyond the horivon of his Western-Christian tradition, 

[Y Jettery, Arthuc: Matenots jer the History of the Text of the Quedn, The alil 
codices, Leuben, 1947 
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seriously on the subject of Quranic studies, and perhaps until 
very recently the only English-speaking scholar in this field. 
As the title suggests, this book was intended ‘as a contribution 
to the problem of the history of the Qur’4n text’ with the chief 
aim to finally “write the history of the development of the 
Our’ anic text’ 2° 

Jeffery has combined in this volume the edition of an Arabic 
manuscript entitled Aitab al-masahif by Ibn Abi Dawud 
(d.316/928) with a long list of so-called ‘variant readings’ of 
the Arabic text of the Qur'an. By ‘variant readings’ are meant 
the differences between the Qur‘anic text as we have it today 
and the oldest sources about the written text of the Qur'an. 
such differences had occurred in the personally written 
collections of the Quranic text. which some of the 
Companions of the Prophet and their followers had prepared 
for their personal use before the Caliph 'Uthman had several 
copies of the Qur'an prepared and sent to various Muslim 
regions. 

Jeffery’s suggestion is of course that the text of the Qur'an, 
as we have it today, 1s not the “onginal’ or ‘correct’ version, 
but has been tampered with, if not by many hands, then at 
least by “Uthman and/or Aba Bakr, who were invelved with 
the collecuion of the material of the Qur'an. Only such an 
assumption could justify the objective of the orientalists to 
collect as much information on the ‘pre-“Uthmanic codices’ 
(i.e. written collections of the Qur'an) in order to relate such 
information to the present text, and thus prepare a ‘critical 
apparatus’ as has been done, e.g., with the Bible. Neverthe- 
less, this voluminous study appears to be a useful collection of 
information on such variant readings, from a total of 24 collec- 
tions attributed to the Companions of the Prophet and their 
followers. 

Jeffery’s attempt to ‘re-construct’ a critical text of the Qur'an 
has apparently not been successful, since it was never pub- 
lished.” 

Secondly, and this to me is of much greater importance: all 
the variants — or probably most of them — listed in the classical 

20 ibid, p.vii. 

21 sibtd,, p.l7, 
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works from which Jeffery has drawn his information, must be 
supplied with an isadd, showing how the information about 
the particular variant reading has been obtained and trans- 
mitted. Perhaps Jeffery might have thought it useless to study 
the isn@d — since orientalists usually assume that they are 
fabricated anyway. But if this is so, from where then does the 
confidence arise that his collection can be of any use for a 
critical text of the Qur'an? However, in my view, the isnae 
neéds to be scrutinised carefully in each and every case to see 
which of the reports on variant readings are indeed probable 
or improbable, and among the probable ones, which are 
sound and which are not. All this, it is true, can still be done, 
but Jeffery’s collection ts only of limited use for such a study, 


The Collection of the Qur'an. John Burton’s book The 
Collection of the Qur'an” is the latest attempt by a Western 
orientalist to rewrite the history of the Qur'anic text. Burton 
attempts to cast doubt upon all the efddi in connection with 
the history of the Quranic text. He simply adopts the 
‘method’ of Goldziher and Schacht, who have argued that 
many, if not all, afdadith are the result of second and third 
eentury forgery.” 

In particular, Burton suggests that the legal scholars of the 
second) third century adopted some practices not based on the 
Qur'an. In order to support these they invented the theory of 
al nastkAl wa almansikh as wellas the various reports about 
the collection of the Qur’anic text. In particular they attributed 
a number of variant readings to several Companions of the 
Prophet, supposedly strengthening their argument.” 

Their opponents, according to Burton, therefore invented 
the dominant version of the history of the collection of the 
Qur'iin al the time of ‘Uthman to strengthen their case.** 


22 Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, (997, 


240 Introduction, pp.5-f. 

24 Sugecsting that such practices are based on verses ol the revelation, the 
wording of which was abrogated but the legal ruling of which remained intact (reskh 
al-tilawe flan dalla) po, 

23 pl 

26 pp. 196-7. 
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All reports about the collection of the Qur'an are therefore 
contradictory and inventions.”’ 

At the end of his book, Burton maintains that the text of the 
Quran we now have in our hands is ‘the text which has come 
down to us im the form in which it was organised and approved 
by the Prophet... What we have today in our hands ts the 
mushaf of Muhammad’ ,** 

Burton's account, though fascinating in 11s conclusions, 1s 
weak in several instances: The Goldziher-Schacht perspective 
has already been refuted." Hence to adopt it and to apply it to 
the history of the Qur'an cannot be convincing. 

Burton's instances lo prove that ‘certain debated topies’ 
among the legal scholars motivated the invention of reports 
and attribution of vanant collections of the Qur'an text to a 
number of Companions, are in fact only two. This is not 
sufficient proof for such a grave accusation. 

The collections of the Companions’! which according to 
Burton were ‘invented’ together with their variant readings do 
nercontain any such verses which could be used to support the 
legal views of some alleged parties, In fact, none of these 
Companions has either of the two verses (stoning verse, suck- 
ling verse) differing from “Uthman’s text.” 

Burton developed a new theory, based partly on his pre- 
decessors among the orentalists, but differing from their 
presentation and conclusions.’ He failed to substantiate some 


ff. Pea 

26 pp. 230-4, 

24 Dn particular by scholars who proved that anaath tied been writtedy dows it 
the first century. To propose that they were fabricated in the second iid century 
means tc reject this evidence (see. for example: Sezai, Puad: Ceeschichite der 
Arafischen Lrterager, Leiden, 167, Volume 1, Hamidullah. Muhammad: Selita 
fha Munebbih, Paris, 1979). 

40) The so-called “verse of stoning’ (p.72ff) and the socalled ‘verse of suckling’ 
(Cp. Solty, 

Sl. Such as “‘Ubay, [bn Mas‘ud and Ka‘b 

42 See pol20 where Burton himself describes the actual differences between 
them ani “Lthman's text, 

45° A study of the book supwests. alse thal his particular claim — tt open new 
avenues because of access to-several manuscripls nol known fa his predecessors — 
cannot heaceepted, Although he cites seven manuseripts in hisbiblopraphy, rene cd 
them apparently features prominently in his presentation or documentation, Also 
Burton himself does not indicate were these manuscripts shed new light upon the 
subject and they rather seem to capress what other sources also contained. 
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of the most important of his claims, such as e.g. that the 
‘collections’ of the Companions were invented to support the 
legal usage concerning punishment of adultery or the practice 
of suckling, for none of these ‘collections’ by the Companions 
differ in these matters from the text of ‘Uthman, which is the 
Quranic text we read today, and the text of the revelation 
Muhammad proclaimed. 


CHAPTER & 
Reading and Studying the Qur’an 


ETIQUETTE WITH THE OUR’AN' 
Cleanliness 


The Holy Qur'an is the word of Allah addressed to us, and 
we should therefore treat it with due respect. One of the 
prime conditions for handling the Qur'an has been set in the 
book itself: 


‘A book well guarded which none shall touch but those 
who are clean’ (56: 78-9). 


This means that in order to fowch the Qur’an one needs to 
be in a state of ritual purity (tahdra) to be obtained through 
Wwudha’ or gius!, as the case may he.’ 


The Right Niyya 


When taking up the Qur'an for study, recitation and reflec- 
tion it must be done with the intention to seck Allah’s pleasure. 
Although worldly gain may be found in the revelation from 
Allah, as may be derived from practices in religion and Islam, 
the true servant of Allah is concerned with the world to come 
and considers his actions here and now as preparation for the 
life to come. 

In a fadith reported by ‘Ubaida al-Maliki the Prophet 
Muhammad said: 

| See also the following paragraphs on “Reciting the Qur'an’, ‘Wlemorisation’ 
and “How to study the Qur'an. 

2 AS to reciting from the Qur'an, (without towching it) there is mdication fram 
the Agdith that the Prophet recited with or without wWwelhi, bul moti the state of 
Impurity after sexual intercourse. Women alse do not recite while menstruating. 
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‘O ve who believe in the Qur'an, de not make it a pillow, 
but correctly recite it day and night and popularise its 
recitation, Pronounce tts words correctly and whatever is 
sand in the Qur'an you should think over it to take 
guidance from it that you may become successful and 
never think of gaining worldly benefits through it but 
recite it Just to secure God's pleasure’. 


There are a number of points in this advice from the Prophet 
which we necd to consider: 


— Recite it day and night; this tmples a regularity of 
Quranic recitation which should be a continuous pre- 
occupation, 

— Popularise i; this implies that one should firstly observe 
the instruction to recite regularly and secondly invite and 
five encouragement to others to do so, such as one’s 
family members, relutives, friends, ete. 

— Pronounce its words correctly; this implies that one needs 
to pay allention to cerrecr pronunciation both of the 
various letters as well as words. length, pauses, ete. 

— Think over it; this implies the need to understand what 
one recites, Although mere recitation of words is also of 
same benefit, the Prophet's instruction is unmistakably 
clear that one should reflect, seek guidance and hence act 
upon Whal one recites. This is indeed a very important 
point, especially in the present stale of Muslims, where 
hardly anyone reflects upon the Quran and acts upon it," 


Of course the Prophet's emphasis on reflecting and acting 1s 
based upon Allah's instruction in the Holy Qur'an itself: 


‘(Here is) a book which we have sent down unte thee, 
full of blessings, that they may meditate on its signs, and 


4 Hashim, RecA Chaide ro Moral Rectitude, Gelhi, P9792, pp. 14-5 

4 Fortoday many Muslims do not understand the Anibic of the Qur'an, and even 
Ine avierige Arab of today has fittke access tothe Qureiinic language, Hence the sreat 
nced to encourage all Muslims: especially the younger generatian, to atlempt ta 
learn the lanpuace of the Quranand toconstantly refer to eelinbbe translations of the 
Quran tone smather tongue as lone as one fies nel yet progressed in Qure ante 
Aratic, 
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that men of understandimg may receive admonition’ 
(38: 29), 

Recite (and reflect, seck guidance from and act upon) for 
the sake of Allah alone. 


Etiquette of Reading and Reciting 


Keep the Qur'an in a clean place. 

seek only Allah's pleasure not any worldly gain. 
Concentrate fully and leave aside all other preoccupations, 
Be ritually clean, and sit on clean ground. 

Preferably sit facing the qibli. 


Ibn Mas‘ud read the Qur’an in the mosque while kneeling 
on both knees.* 


Observe humility, tranquility and respect. 

Begin with a‘ddhu bi-llahi., . . and basmala. 

Read with a good voice. 

Ask Allah’s blessing when reading a verse which contams 
a promise, and ask Allah’s help when reading a verse 
which contatns a threat. 


Repeat important verses many times. 
Say ‘saddaga lahu-l-azim’ at the end of the recitation, 
and close with a dua‘@ that Allah may accept it from you. 


Also: 


Let no day pass without reading the Qur'an, 

De not read in a manner that disturbs others. 
Sometimes read alone, sometimes in a group (vour family 
too!). 

Reply, ifsomeone gives safam while you read. 
Interrupt, when you hear the adhar., 

Observe sajde al-tlawa., 

Memorise a5 much as you can. 





§ Abo Dawid, sce Kamal. epece.. pill. 
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Sajda al-Tilawa 


There are fourteen (or fifteen) ayat in the Qur'an, which 


require you to perform a prostration, when you read (or hear) 
these dyar. In them it is mentioned that Allah’s servants and 
creation bow before their Lord. These ayat are the following: 
7: 206; 13: 15; 16: 49/50; 17: 109, 19: 58; 22: 18; (23: 77); 25: 60: 
27: 25/26; 32:15; 38: 24/25; 41: 38; 53: 62: 84: 20/91: 96: 19. 


The sajda al-tilawea is performed as follows: 


Form wivvea, 

Face the qibla (standing or sitting). 

Say takbir, 

Touch the ground in prostration with toes, knees, palms, 
nose and forehead. 

While in sajda recite any words to glorify Allah, such as: 
subhdana rabi-al-a‘la, or other similar words. 

Rise, saying fakbir, 


Prostration for recitation (sajde al-tiléwa) is not a new 
practice but has been ordered and observed by the Prophet 
Muhammad himself: 


Ibn “Limar reported: The messenger of Allah while re- 
citing the Qur'an recited its sura containing sajda, and he 
performed prostration and we also prostrated along with 
him (but we were so overcrowded) that some of us could 
not find a place for our forehead (when prostrating our- 
selves ).” 


RECITING THE QUR'AN’ 


The very first revelation to the Prophet Muhammad 
Instructs him to recite the Qur'an: 


hb Sati Muslin, [p.287, No, DE89: 
7 Supt, figde, 0. pYO; for an interesting hackground study of historical 
development amd ‘musical’ aspects see Farigi, in dslamic Perspectives, apc, 


pp. TOS 19 
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‘Read, in the name of thy Lord...” (96:1), 
and soon afterwards in Sara al-muzzammil he is told to 
observe a particular manner of recitation, which has simec 
become the common form among Muslims of reading the 
Qur'an: 

‘And recite the Qur'dan in slow, measured rhythmic 

tones’ (73:4). 


This manner of reading (alawa) the Qur'an ts achieved by 
observing the rules of fajwid, 

The word tajwid is derived from the Arabic root ‘jawwada’, 
which means ‘to make well’, or “‘toimprove’. It means ‘making 
good’. In technical language it carries two distinct meanings: 
— Correct and good pronunciation in recitation. 

— A mode of recitation of medium speed. 


Tajwid and Qira’a 
The knowledge of recitation (“im al-gira'a), includes three 
main branches, one of which ts tajwid: 
— Knowledge about fajwid, ic. correct and good pronun- 
ciation. 
— Knowledge about the various readings (see under gira’). 
— Knowledge about the various modes of recttation, 
among them: 
— fadr.ije. at normal talking speed. 
— tertil,i.e. slow, for reading and reflection. 
— tajwid tahgiq, i.e. like tartil, but with preatest care, 
for the purpose of teaching and learning. 
— fajwid (also known as tadwir), between fadr and 
tartil, 
The Importance of Tajwid 
Since fajwid 1s a basic part of the knowledge of qira’a, its 
importance is obvious. One of ils great advantages is that 
proper knowledge about tejwid — which is not difficult to 
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acquire — will lead to the correct recitation of the Qur'an, 
irrespective of whether one knows the language of the Qur'an 
OT NOL, 


Basic Rules 


Basically, ‘ev al-tajwid. the knowledge about tajwidd, is of 
two branches: 


— The correct pronunciation of various letters in different 
places, 

— The correct length and emphasis given to the vowels 
under different circumstances. 


An outline of the main principles is even below: 


Nun Saki and Tanwin. The letter aan & with sukin O18 
called min sdkin e.g. in the word min Ge, while the symbols 
foran* [in un” are called fanwin. as ef. in the word 
ghafiirun +543 

Full Assimilation, When either of the two letters ra 3. or 
fam J follow min sakin of fanwrr, there occurs full assimi- 
lation (fdgham) of the n-sound to the letter after il, @.p:: 


i 


(Miir-rabbihint) i405 ae (Wa loam vakun lahu kufuwan ahead) 


Asi las U 3s; ai, 

Nasal Assimilation. When one of the letters Va S, agin ob. 
num - , waw 3, follow a ada sakin or tan win, there occurs 
assimilation with nasalisation (idghdam bi-ighunna) of the 
n-sound to the letter after it, e.g. 


(an-va'rnal) we gle ha 
(vaumaidhin-n@im) deel Wa, 


(rasdlun-min gabli) a dal ye ey 


(rafimun-wad id) a Bey bes 
There are four exceptions to this rule, where the nan sakcin 


occurs within the word: sunt Re ‘jis tis 


Substitution. The n-sound of nga sakin or ranwin, followed 
by the letter ba ts substituted (iglab) by m, e.g.: (sami'urm- 
basir) ‘ses hoe 

All other letters, following nan sa@akin or ianwin, do not 
modify and are not modified, but are clearly pronounced 


(inher), 


Mun Sakin. The letter mim * with sukan = ts called mim 
sdkin as e.g. inthe word =a 

When followed by either the letter b4 2 or min = , 
assimilation to the m-sound takes place, as ¢-g.: 


ra i : nega = 4 oes 5 
(wad huen-bimu'niinin) oo = ipa bed et le 
yoTe =o oa Bee 
(det Acaretearrt-reite PLENTA ~  iaae pe aos 4! 
Intensification. The lollowing five letters when with suki, 


require some intensification (galgala) in pronunciation: gaf 3 
fab dal os jim & bas, e.g: 


(subhana lah) oe dhs 
(Aharajna) . Se 
(al-qadr) eee 
(firrastert ) tebe 
(khalagna) 3 UE 


(There is no gaflqala tor dal with sukun, if followed by the 
letter td b oria 2.) 


Stight Assimilation. Nun sdékin or tanwin, followed by one of 
the 15 letters given below is concealed (rfa’) by sli ghi 4SSimMl- 
lation, €.B.: 


Auntie = pus 
min thamaral & al yal he 
in jd akum c sel bl 
‘PHdaharn 7 aul uc 
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i 73 4 i oes ff 
retin dhikeri iy ed 


yaniza u / 3 po 
gaudan sadidan var | Nahant Sete 
niin Shad iri ilah i al hhc Sy 
VRS cet: :. 
mandud ste, 
= 2 ceed 
kalimatin tayyviba i siti 
VONIUFHANG # igh 28 
Ey ae fey ppl 
aftr sii 
mun qabliin = e tae 
q LEFT = cae 
man kdna 4 ME hi 


| Further Asstmilations. Assimilation of the first to the second 
letter also occurs, as in the examples given below, when the 
hrst letter is with sudan: 


gad fabayyana S 2 gaa 
alhgalat de‘awa u! a ea oil 
frerrrtrntat 1a ifia Eo oe, © EBs 
iat zelearitiurn bE: sei fe: 
4 am u 
valhath dheatik So ovdt aah 
nakhiugkum , ' Sire 
/ dg Sas 
idl-rabby x ol fast 


The Letter Lam, The letter /am J will be pronounced lightly, 
when preceded by a letter with kasra e.g. bismi-liah «ifj poe 

Tt will be pronounced strongly, when preceded by a letter 
with fate or dhamma, e.g. gui hawwa-lahu aad 32) ii iB 

The Letier Ra, The letter ra 2 will be pronounced lightly in 
connection with the i-sound, i.e. when preceded by a letter 
with Aasra or by ya sakia & or itself carries a kasra, with or 
without tashdid, e.p.: 
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abgir pac 


E = 


khabir pace 
rizd coe 
min sharri ‘nai ood 


It is pronounced strongly in connection with the a- and 
u-sounds, l.c. when it carries fate or dhwmria with or without 
tashdid, or carries sukin: 


ardda lah alll 31, 


a 


barqun iy 
laisa-l-birra — §ll judd 


Prolongation. The three vowels aif | waw 3 ya & have 
different prolongation (madd) in different places. The mea- 
sure of prolongation is called ‘one aff, which is the normal 
length of pronouncing alif, 


Natural Prolongation (madd tabi). The vowel is read at the 
length of two alifs, e.g.: maliki yaurni-din gual po alle 


Prolongation against Sukun (madd al-‘arid li-suktin), ‘This 
occurs When the vowel 1s the second last letter of a word, and 
one wishes to pause after this particular word. In such a case 
prolongation of the length of two or more alzfs 1s required. 
e.8.: eee Bea 

wa flafue ‘afonun-bi-dhaélimin celiBll ase ally 


Prolongation of Hamza (madd al-hamz). There are two 
kinds of such prolongations. The first one occurs when a word 
ends with a vowel and the following word begins with fama. 
The required length of the vowel sound would be two to six 
alifx, e.g. 

eo 
waidhdaradnd \b5| lals 

The other case is the famza within a word aller a yowel, 
=e 

al-mald@ika Sui 
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Compulsory Prolengation (madd lazim), This is prolon- 
gation of any vowel followed by a letter with suktin or tashdid. 
Its length would be two alifs, e.e.: 


qaf we-l-qur dni-l-mijid teal Sal, 3 
Ap id 
al-freag eis e-| a | 
Aeading Signs in the Text. Most copies of the printed Qur'an 
have a number of additional sins, which help, in addition to 
the rules of tafwid, with correct recitation. The two most 
important of these are: 
fam ali! ¥ meaning no stop allowed, and 
mine meaning stop compulsory, 


The meaning of these symbols are as follows: 
Stop 
: end of an ava 


i wag? lazim, compulsory stop: reading on will 
change meaning e.g. in Sura 2: 8-9: 
‘But they de not (really) believe. Fain would 
they deceive God, , ,’ 
Without stop this would suggest that the 
believers deceive God. 


5 gif, pause. 


Stop Preferred 
& wag! el-mutlag, at the end of a sentence or though 
c waglalyaiz, permissible, recommended stop, 
Pause 


“Suu OF sake short pause, without taking breath, 


aai, longer pause. without taking breath. 
No Stop 


Y fe yuqafte —in the middle of the line, j-e. no 
stop, at the end of an @ya, i.e, optional no step. 
bid 


No Stop Preferred 
5 wag? al-mujawwaz 
joo Salt, connect. 
w wag! al-murakhkhas,; permissible stap, if taking 
breath is required. 
After such a stop repetition trom a previous 
stop 1s required. 


Other Signs 
a kadhalik. as before, i.e. observe here as the 
DrevIoUs sign, 
@ qad gita, it has been said (to stop) optional. 
44 gila fa, it has been said not to (stop), optional, 
‘Giles or «* observe either first or second sign only as e.g. 
in Sara 2:2. 
w= where more than one sign occurs, 
E usually the topmost one ts preferred, 
ol pbel) ay wagl al-ghufran; said to be meritous to stop here. 
J5atl a3, wag! al-etunazzal, Or 
chorea wag? iri, where the Angel Gabriel is said to 
ns have stopped. 
ll Lag, Wag? al-nabr, where the Prophet is said to have 
: stopped. 
fRrukia. 
= hizbh (see under ‘Divisions of the Text’.) 
che JAZ 
Mae pari, 
bunw sajde (see under ‘Etiquette with the Qur'an’. } 


MEMORISATION OF THE OUR’AN 


Memorisation (fifz, tahfiz) of the Qur'an was the earliest 
form of transmission of the text" and has been practised by 
Muslims since the revelation began. The Qur'an is perhaps 
the only book in human history that has such an outstanding 
tradition of oral transmission which can be traced back to the 
Prophet Muhammad himself. Although many Muslims 
known as fafiz (pl. huffaz) have memorised the complete 
Qur'an, it 1s an obligation fer each Muslim to memorise as 
much of it as he is capable ef doing. It is reported from Ibn 
“Abbas that Allah’s messenger said: 


‘He in whose heart there is no part of the Qur'an is like 
unto a deserted house’.” 


While in the past memorisation of the Qur'an used to be the 
basis of all sound Muslim education, today there is less em- 
phasis on it due to changes in the educational system of the 
Muslims. However, memorisation of passages from the 
Qur'an is still required from all Muslims particularly because 
of the following reasons: 


— Memorisation was the sunna of the Prophet and observed 
by the Companions and fabi'dan and all pious Muslims. 

— Recitation of passages from memory is required for the 
correct performance of prayer. 

— Passages memorised are useful in practical da'wa work. 

— Memorsaton and repetition of the Qur'an leads to more 
remembrance and awareness of Allah and His message. 

— Memorisation of the ahkam passages leads to more con- 
sciousness and determination. 

— Memorisation leads to a deeper understanding of and 
deeper faith in the message of the Qur'an. 


4 See abowe, 


9 Tiemidhi, in: Randahlavi, M.2.. Virives of fe ely Qur'an, Multan, |468, Ne, 
[4 
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How to Memorise Passages from the Qur'an 
The following practical suggestions are aimed at helping 
you tO MEmMorise more passages fram the Holy Qur'an: 

— Make memorisation a part of your daily routine, Do a 
little ata time but do ut regularly. 

— Choose a passage which is particularly meaningful to 
you. Itshould not be very long, 

— Kead this passage aloud a few times. 

— Write this passage on a small piece of paper. 

— Memorise tt. 

— Read itfrom memory. 

— Ask someone to read it for you from the miushaf. 

— Write down what he has read. 

— Recite the portion in your prayers. 

— After you have memorised the passage, repeat it on 
many occasions (such as during prayer, etc.) which will 
deeply engrave it into your memory (‘overlearning’). 

— Choose another passage and do likewise. 


THE OUR’AN ON RECORDS. TAPES 
AND CASSETTES 


Aids for the Layman 


While the Qur’an has been somewhat standardised in prac- 
tical terms, as far as the writing is concerned, through the 
distribution of printed copies, the recited Qur'an has had to 
face, through the advancement of technology, a similar 
development. Recordings of the recited Qur'an in passages 
have been made since the 1920s. Today both recording and 
replay equipment are much more advanced. Replay devices 
(gramophones, recorders) are widespread, More important 
even, radio broadcasts have reached virtually every corner of 
the world, and the recited Qur'an, often from recordings and 
not always in a live broadcast, reaches many ears and minds, 
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Indeed today students are able to memorise pa ssages from the 
Qur'an using recordings, The benefit for the untrained is 
obvious: the recited Qur'an is available anywhere, anytime, 
without the physical presence of a hafiz, 


Problems for the Scholar 


Along with the benefit for the untrained goes a particular 
problem: the Qur'an is available in a number of ways of 
récitation (the seven afraf) but of course a recording can 
present only ene of the several accepted readings. 

The reading presently available in recorded versions is the 
one by Hals. which therefore has become extremely popular 
and widespread, while other readings, such as the North 
African style. (Warsh) are — at least in’ the public 
consciousness — pushed somewhat into the background, 

In Egypt a plan has been developed to record the recitation 
of the Ouran also in the other aceepted readings. It is nat 
known how far this has been implemented, '° 


Well-Known Reciters 


Presently there are a number of recitations of the Qur'an 
available on cassette tapes, the better known among them 
being: 

— Sheikh ‘Abd al-Khayyat, 22 cassettes (very fast speed). 

— herkh Mahmud Khalil,al-Hussari, 22 cassettes (medium 
speed, good for learning). 

— sheikh ‘Abd al-Basit ‘Abd al-Samad, 44 cassettes (slaw 
speca). 


There are numerous other Qur'an readers available on 
cassettes, not only from the Middle East but from all over the 
Muslim world, 

The best-known lady reader seems to be Nur Asiah Djamil 
from Indonesia, 


1) See Said al-Labib: al-mushaf aianeratal, Catto, 1447: partly translated inte 
English; Berger, M.. Raul, A., Weiss; Bo: The Recorded Qur'art, Princeton, (974, 
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Qur'an Reading Competitions 


vents, where several readers participate, take place all 
over the Muslim world. These have been specially popularised 
In Malaysia, where it has been an annual event in ramadan 
since 1961 to invite the best local readers and readers from 
other countries to recite in public. While the idea of compe- 
tition or contest is unsuitable to the recitation of the Qur'an, 
the programme does help to some extent to popularise the 
recitation of the Quran, 

Recent attempts in Saudi Arabia to offer cash prizes for the 
memorisation and recitation of the Qur'an must be seen as 
one of the more unfortunate attempts to cope with a serious 
decline in the art of recitation, probably due to the Western- 
isation of educational systems all over the Muslim world, in 
which the memorisation and recital of the Qur’an is no longer 
considered important. 


HOW TO STUDY THE OUR'’AN 


The demands which the Qur'an puts on every Muslim are 
summarised as follows: 
— A Muslim is required to believe in the Qur‘an. 
— He is required to read it. 
He is required to understand it. 
— Hes required to act upon its teachings. 
— He is required to convey its teachings to others. 


It is obvious that perhaps only one of these five obligations 
could be fulfilled without understanding the Qur'an, and 
proper understanding of it is derived from its study. 


Read and Reflect 


The Our’an itself emphasises that mere reading or reciting 


Ti See Abmad, tirar: Phe OOfigations Wusiiew Owete tie Goran, Markazi 
Anjuman Khuddam-ul-quran, Lahore, 179, 9.5 
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of itis sufficient. ‘To do justice to the Qur'an one needs to 
reflect upon what one reads, and then act upon it: 


‘(Here is) a Book which we have sent down unto thee, 
full of blessings, that they may meditate on its signs, amd 
that men of understanding may receive admonition’ 
(38: 29). 


‘Do they not then earnestly seek to understand the 
Quran or are their hearts locked up by them?’ (47: 24: 
see also 4: 82; 23: 68). 


Similarly the Prophet instructed Muslims to recite the 
Qur'an as well as to reflect upon it: 


‘O ye who believe in the Qur'an, do not make it a 
pillow, but correctly recite it day and night and 
popularise its recitation, Pronounce its words correctly 
and whatever is said in the Qur'an you should think over 
it to take guidance from it that you may become 
successiul and never think of gaining worldly benefits 
through it but recite it just to secure God's pleasure’. 


What Approach? 


To derive a proper understanding of the Qur’dn from 
your study, you need to adopt the correct approach. A clear 
outline of how the Qur'an should be approached for reflection 
and study has been given by K. Murad. His essay on The Way 
fo the Qur'an" is most commendable, A brief outline of its 
main features is given below: 

Observe the basic prerequisites for the frnitful study of the 
(Qur'an: 

— Be fully convinced that it is Allah’s revelation. 

— Read it to seck the pleasure of Allah alone. 

— Accept its guidance fully and completely. 

— Mould yourself according to its guidance. 











le Hashimi, R.A Guide to Moral Réecitude, Delhi, 1972, pp. ll4-5, 
iJ) Published together with the Qur'an translation by A. ¥. Ali, Leicester, PU7#, 
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— Seek refuge with Allah, seek His help for the study, and 
praise and glorify Him for His blessings through the 
Our’an. 


Strengthen and maintain the ‘presence of the heart’: 
— Heaware that you are always in Allah's presence. 
— Feel, as though you hear the Qur'an from Allah, 
— Feel, as though the Qur'an addresses you directly. 


— Observe the proper outward posture, and purity yourself 
inwardly and outwardly. 


Reflect over the Qur'an and strive to understand it: 

— Consider cach dya as relevant today, not asa thing of the 
past. 

— Read the whole of the Qur'an (using a translation if 
necessary) for an overview. 

— Avoid lengthy commentaries in the beginning of your 
study. 

— Learn the language of the Our’an. 

— Keflect deeply upon what you read, and recite ina slow 
harmonious mode (ferti), 


Strive for full inner participation in your study: 


— Kemember how the Prophet and his Companions reacted 
to the Our’an. 


— Take each passage of the revelation as addressed to you. 


— Develop an inner response to the @vér, and express it by 
praising Allah, seeking His forgiveness, etc. 


Strive to live by the teachings of the Qur'an, since it 1s 
Allah's guidance for mankind. This is the way to get close to 
the Qur'an and to grasp its meanings. To know about the 
Qur'an in application, observe in everyday life the way of the 
Prophet Muhammad, who was described by ‘A’isha, his wife, 
as ‘the living Qur'an’. Also recite the Qur'an daily and memo- 
rise what you can. 
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Some useful hints for the study of the Ouran have also been 
eiven by Abul A‘la Mawdudi™ for those who seek guidance 
from the Book of Allah: 


— Read the Qur'an with a mind free from bias and precon- 
ceived ideas, as otherwise you will read your own notions 
into the book, 

— Read the book more than once to get a sound insight. 

— Wote down whatever questions arisé, while you read and 
note down their answers, which you will come across in 
other passages of the Qur'an as you read on. 

Investigate mn parbicular, while you read, which way of 
life the Quran suggests lo you, 

— Undertake more detailed studies after such introductory 
readings, and mqure about the various aspects of Islam 
and how it auiht to be applred. 

— Deo not forvet that the real key to understanding the 
Quran is the practical application of its meaning. 


. In spite of all these devices, one cunnot erasp the 
Inspiring spirit of the Quran, unless one practically starts the 
work for the accomplishment of the mission for which it was 
revealed ,., One cannot possibly erasp the truths contamed tn 
the Qur'an by the mere recitation of its words, For this pur- 
pose one must take active part in the conflict between belief 
and unbelief, Islam and un-Islam, truth and talsehood’.'" 


i See Supeestions for Study’, in Ali, A.W. The Wey Gorda, Leicester, 1978, 
Pp. x l-s oh 
15 ibid, p.alii 
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Plate | Jabal ai-ner (Mount of Light) near Makka, with the cave of Mira‘, 
where the Prophet received the first revelation, (Sire 96: 1-5,) Sec p. 24, 
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Istanbul. Ser py, 2. 
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Plate 4 Another page from the copy of the oe y Our'a . from the time of 
the Caliph “Uthman, kept in Tashkent . (Stra Th BT. take your own 
Ouran and compare!) See py, 63 





PlateS Part ofa Qur'an-manuscript in so-called Kufie writing, with task 
(vowel-marks} in the old style, (Stra 26:210-11.) See p. 58. 
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-Afi; 37-44.) See p. OL. 
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endings (e.g. after verse 37) and end of rake’ (e.g. after verse 40), (Stra 
24d 


2nd/8th century. Tt has a few yvowel-marks and also indications of verse- 


Plate 6 Two pages from-an old manuscript of the Qur'an, dated end of 
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Plate 7 A page from a printed Qur'an from North Africa in maghribyr- 
script. The text is vowelled according 16 the reading of Warsh. (Sara 
2:4-15.) See p. 119, 





Plate & A page froma printed Qur'an trom Jordan. cae ny: 
acoording to the reading of Hafs, (Sra 2; 5-13,) See ! 
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The development of diserplines and branches of knowledge which were 
related to the understanding of the Quran and are considered necessary for 
this purpose —~ what we call ‘wiiter alguien — began in the lifetime of the 
Prophet timsell, peace tod Messines be opon him. Numenus books have 
since been written on this, in most Mushim languages, However atid new 
there was no beck in English language on this subject. The author hos 
therefore rendered a creat service by compiling the first English book, 
which fills a very serous and deeply-felt gap. An average English reader 
who has no.aceess to an Arabic text like of-igéer had nothing te help him in 
diderstanding the Qur'in, This book should tummy provide valuable cssrst- 
dance lo hi tn bas ask, Ths precise, brick, yet quite comprehensive, bet deals 
with the traditonal subjects such as meaning of revelation, history anil 
tninsimission of the text, avid @l-muzdl, exepests, cic, as well as sues of 
more recent origin, hke recordmes of the Qur'in, orientilisty views, Unens- 
lntions and others. The concluding chapter his valuable practical advice for 
Teading and studying of the Holy Bouk of balan, 


Ahmad von Denffer was born in Germany in IY49, He studied Islamicsand 
Sec Anthropaloey at the University of Maing, He joined The Islamic 
Foundation as Research Fellow om (97K, Publivations include: A Bible 
avapayv of Literature on Hadith in Eurepean Ganguages; a Coermay trans: 
lation of Nawawis Forty Addi; A Dey with the Prepier, in both English 
and German; and fstaer for Ciildrer, 


THE ISLAMIC POUNDATION t6 an educational and research orgun- 
nation devoted to make Lshem a living reality in our ape. For this purpose, it 
ims at improving human communication and developing a better under- 
standing of slam among all people of the world, Muslim and non-Muslim, 
sous to gulvanise man to the message andideal of One God and the unity of 
mankind, as brought by all the Prophets of God throughout the ages, last cf 
whem was the Prophet Muhammad (blessings of Altih and peace be upon 
him}. Aan importantaspect of the Foundation’s multifarious activilies is the 
publication of literature on Eslim. 


Fm 
hd SS The Islamic Foundation United Kingdom 
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